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Western Reserve Cheese, 

Five years ago the trade had made many losses and 
some mortification to digest. An urgent demand call- 
ed many into the dairy business of the right, go-ahead 
stamp, but who had little sxillandno experience. They 
manufactured cheese—now they make it; there is a 
wide difference. It was then not thought to be any 
great undertaking to manufacture marketable cheese, 
if a man had the land, the cows, the milk pans, and 
other usual dairy apparatus. ‘There was a traditional 
set of operations, never varying, to be gone through 
with—the quicker the better—and from time to time 
the boxed or barreled cheeses were shipped, as was be- 
lieved, in prime order. What came of it, ought to be 
borne in mind. The cheeses at that time were almost 
all of large size—few under 60 pounds, and. the really 
fine looking fellows deserved a better fate than fell to 
their share. Few were dried, and still fewer cured 


| when they were committed to the tender mercies of 


the forwarding merchant. Some gave out onthe way, 
and a majority of the balance in the warehouse at N. 
York or Liverpool. The buyers considered them- 
selves bit, and formed an opinion of W. R. cheese ac- 
Every 
body concerned lost by these hasty operations—the 
buyers cash, the sellers credit. Prices tell, as was to 
be expected under such untoward circumstances ; they 
fell, and could not be resuscitated by any other means 
than by an entire new system of management, both on 
the part of dairymen and dealers. Since then, anew 
system has gradually grown up among us, and it is be- 
lieved at this time there is no dairy district in the 
world where the business, both in theory and practice 
is as well understood by as large a number of dairymen. 

The invariable process has been displaced by a nice- 
































| ly discriminating course, based upon a full knowledge 
List of New Patents ; English Diary Cheese .oee..eeeee+ 196 of the properties of all the materials used, their chang- 
English Hay-Machine ; Thomas Bowman's Experiments. 197) es, and in what they result. Certainty succeeds un- 
Farming and stock in Delaware, Union, &c ; “ Uncie Ben ”| certainty, a new reputation has already been won, bet- 
at HOME «+sseeseeeseeeseeeseecseecseneesseeesesees 198 ter prices, anda quicker demand. 
Red Weevil in wheat [Hustrated}; Colt show; Kom] In the last two years, numbers have gone out of the 
Editorial ltems—Ohio State Teachers’ Association ; Coun- dairy business, some on one account and eer on 6h 
ty Fairs — Knox, Delaware, Tuscarawas and Wood; other ; the dry seasons were discouraging, prices de- 
Drilled Wheat — Juvenile Singing — Labor and Ma- pressing, and bad luck, the canstant attendant on ill 
chinery—The Boys—Good Sheep for Ohio .......+.+ 200 advised and ill conducted proceedings, as it cannot be 
Notices of publications — Australian Wheat, Apple Trees averted by the necessary skill, was escaped from by 
—Sheep and Wool in the U. S cccscecccececceececees 201] the only way left open. : 
L. G. Morris’ Sale of Live Stock ; From Northwestern Ill ; To the dairymen of the present day, things look 
waned Fairs ; ae caltare tteeereceescecseecees oe very different. The period of wet seasons, so favora- 
apter on Hay-Making ; The Natural Bee-Hive ....... 203) ble to drained pastures and meadows, appears to have 
come round again, as it did last,in the year 1836, 
which made the pasture so much more reliable than the 
f plow. Cheese-making for regular market—not for 
Woman’s duty to Herself seccsccccecccccesecereccee 204 speculation—is now widely understood and practiced, 
A Plea for the RNa sabnbecee cceceeceneacaenessseus See as the accounts from all quarters avouch, so that pric- 
Letter from Gertrude to the Cultivator girls ; French stews 206 es, which always rise with improved quality and hon- 
Preserving Fruits without sugar....cecccesesecesccesees 207 | est reputation, are quietly creeping upward to the 
Advertisements and Markets ...+.ssssseeserecececsesee 208 | point of merit.—Ashtabula Telegraph. 
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Merino Sheep and their Grades. no other Jaw of nature so much to be relied on. The 
as result of the experiments of all distinguished breeders 
proves the correctness of this position beyond doubt. 
Take, for example, the Saxony sheep, and the Ram- 
bouillette flock of France ; and compare them with 
the original flocks of Spain. We find that the for- 
mer are smaller in size, of feebler constitution. with 
less weight of fleece, but of a superior quality, supe- 
rior to the Spanish stock, whence they originated ; — 
while the latter are from 50 to 100 per cent. larger, 
more vigorous in constitution, with greatly increased 
weight of fleece, either cleansed or in the yolk, and of 
a quality equal or superior tothe average of the origin- 
al stock in Spain. 
Now, what has produced this great dissimilarity be- 
tween these flocks of sheep, all originally selected 
from the same source! The Saxons selected from the 
Spanish flocks with exclusive reference to the quality 
of wool. It was foundthat the mostdelicate individu- 
als, with bald faces, naked legs, and tight skin, pro- 
duced the smallest fleeces, but of the finest quality ; 
and from such individnals they bred, regardless of their 
many faults, so they possessed the one quality sought 
after. On the other hand, the French, in their selee- 
tions, took into consideration all the valuable qualities 
of the sheep. They discovered that the most vigorous 
animals, with folds of loose skin about their necks, 
with wool on the legs aud in their faces, produced the 
heaviest fleeces ; and from such their selections were 
principally made. These sheep have been preserved 
in purity of blood, they have been bred in-and-in for 
more than sixty years — have been increased in size of 
body and weight of fleece from 50 to 100 per cent., 
and they have improved in quality of wool— and this 
has all been done by skillful breeding, by selecting 
the most perfect individuals for breeding, discarding 
those that are objectionable in any one particular ;— 
by following nature’s great law, that like begets like. 
It is not the increased size, but the flesh and con- 
dition of the animal, if the blood is pure, that injures 
the quality of the wool. Every practical shepherd 
knows that if his sheep are in a higher condition this 
year than they were a year ago, the wool will not 
grade as high. Yours, &c., Wm. Batcueror. 
Coshocton County, June 10, 1852. 


Vor. VIL 








Epirors Onto Cuttivator :— In the remarks late- 
ly submitted through your columns [May 1] I did not 
wish to be understood as discouraging either the breed- 
ing of Vermont Merinos of French sheep.  [t will 
be sufficient, if the owners of such fine flocks as Mr. 
Reed’s and the other gentlemen named, shall void all 
crosses, that would impair the value of their fleeces, 
in hope of obtaining increased weight. As to the 
great mass of wool-growers, it is evident that, even if 
itis admitted that the difference in the weight of 
fleeces, between the Vermont Merinos and the Wells 
& Dickenson sheep, and the crosses of the latter with 
the Saxon, is to be attributed to the condition of the 
wool, that they must be expected to pursue that course 
in breeding which will be most profitable to them- 
selves. And they are right in doing so. 

True, manufacturers will te the losers by it, but 
they are themselves to blame. And besides, itis only 
one fiock in a thousand, perhaps, that has reached the 
excellence of Mr. Reed’s. What, therefore, is it best 
of®the owners of the other 999 flocks to do? 

Manifestly, two courses are open to them: First, to 
breed with reference to bringing their flocks to that 
standard, in which case they will have to wait till 
there is more competition among manufacturers for that 
description of wool, before they can receive remuner- 
ating prices. Second, to breed with reference to an 
increased weight of fleece in the condition in which 
is isusually sold. In the latter case they may choose 
between the Vermont Merinos and the French sheep. 

Of the French sheep, those from the government 
flock at Rambouillette are understood to be of pure 
Spanish descent. The other flocks, from which near- 
ly all our late importations have come, may be so 
also ; but we have no authentic accounts, by which 
that fact, if it be one, is satisfactorily established, 

Hence, we must insist that the Rambouilletts must 
not be confounded with other French sheep. 

I have been lately informed by Mr. Batchelor, of 
Coshocton county, that his Rambouillette Buck, No. 
309, has yielded a fleece, of eleven months’ growth, 
weighing over eleven pounds—of wool carefully and 
cleanly washed upon the sheep’s back. Thisis great- 
er than I could have supposed ; but his statement is in 
every way reliable, and fully to be depended upon. 
He assures me, moreover, that the yolk has the char- 
acter of the flocks named in my former communica- 
tion, and is easily washed out. The wool is very fine 
— not equal to Mr. Reed’s, but approaching it in qual- 
ity and finer than the generality of the Vermont 
Merinos. Those, therefore, who go for immediate 
profit, and whose flocks are not of exceeding fineness, 
may find their account in availing themselves of this 
cross. It would increase the size of their sheep, and 
the weight of their fleeces, without materially impair- 
ing the condition or fineness of their wool. 


~27ooe + - 
Crops in Stark county. 

Frienps BaTenam and Harris :— There has been 
very general complaintin this part of Stark, that seed 
corn left in cribs last winter would not sprout. Old 
corn and seed that had been kept in houses during the 
winter, was in considerable demand, bringing $1 per 
bushel. 

Oats looks well considering how late it was sown. 
It may yet turn out a good crop. 

Grass never looked better. There will be heavy 
crops of hay next harvest. Farmers will not have the 

June 1852. Boetica. |S2me fears next winter in regard to a scarcity of pro- 

cig ee ew vender as they did last. 
Mixing of Breeds in Sheep. Wheat looks very promising. There is considera- 
— ‘ble danger of having as heavy a crop of wheat, if not 

Mr. Canfield, in his article on sheep, published in | heavier, than we have had for the last two years. 
the Cultivator of June 15th, says : “The natural size |What then will those farmers do who have been keep- 
of merino sheep in Spain is, for rams of the largest ing their wheat on hand for several seasons, being un- 
breeds, 100, and that of ewes, about 70 lbs. When- willing to sell it at what they call such a low price! 
ever any such breeds are, by extra care and feed, There is one way to raise wheat,—that is, quit sowing 
raised to a larger size, adding from 50 to 100 per cent.,' and wheat will certainly raise in price. If farmers 
their wool becomes of an inferior quality ; and as soon keep sowing, favorable seasons will most assuredly 
as the extra care and feed is withheld from their prog- keep the wheat market well supplied with grain. 
eny, this progeny will gradually diminish to the natu-; Stark county, June 10, 1852, Vint. 
ral size and quality of that breed. This law of nature | - —220eee - 
is invariable ; &c.” Now, while it is admitted that) (To think that an eternity of bliss depends upon 
much dependson the natural size and quality of sheep, the purity of a few years of earthly existence, is an 
it must also be admitted that the law of nature, that | overwhelming thought. How great is the inducement 
like begets like, will generally hold good. There is! to study truth and cultivate virtue. 
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1852. 
Remuneration of Farm Labor. 
Messrs. Epirors:—We find in the Cultivator, as 
well as other Agricultural journals, considerable space 
occupied in showing the home comforts enjoyed by the 
farmer. The advantages he has for mental as well as! 
physical cultivation, making it appear that the agricul- 
tural occupation is the occupation which most effectu- 
aliy secures man’s greatest physical and mental devel-| 
opment. I hope this is true in theory, but is it not 
lacking in fact? Whena man finds himself in posses- 
sion of a farm, and a disposition to enjoy it by living) 
according to the laws of his being, he is truly in a de-| 
sirable position. But considering the price of labor 
and the price of land in many parts of the State, we| 
find that it would take half a lifetime for a man who) 
has nothing to start with, to fix himself thus; and 
when this half-lifetime is spent, we generally find him 
not of a character to enjoy the sweets of mental de-' 
velopment. He has thus far had to scratch hard. 
“ Make and save,” has been his motto so long, that he 
has almost forgotten that he is living for any other end 


than to make money, and extend his possessions. But) 
you say, have patience, take a little more time to read| 


and improve your mind as you goalong. Ah! there’s 
the rub,—and one which myself and many other poor 
boys feel. We are without means. We are looking 
forward, or endeavoring to look forward, in order to 
shape our future course. 
become farmers. 


of ourown. Very well. If we happen to be stout, 
hearty fellows, of strong constitutions, and great phy- 
sical power, with energy sufficient to keep it constant- 
ly applying, we may be so fortunate as to get $15 per 
month, or $180 per year. But if we happen to be of 
smaller statues, as many of us are, and possessing 
some desire for mental improvement, &c., we are put 
at, say about $12 per month, or $144 per year, making 
an average of about $165 per year. In order to se- 


cure the above wages we must labor from sunrise till | 


sunset in summer, and from early morn till bedtime in 
winter, and then where is the time for mental im- 
provement, &c., which constitute so prominent a place 
in the beauties of a farmer’s lifet We know that the 
farmers will not hire us if we take an hour or two 
each day for reading, writing and study; we are 
bound to toil constantly or toil at very reduced wages. 
In fact the subject assumes about this form—you must 
work all the time that you are able, or we will not 
hire you. On these conditions then we must hire and 
run the risk of picking up fragments of time for men- 


tal improvement, which by the way can frequently be) 


done to great advantage. 


Well allow the average wages to $165 per year,| 
(which is above the true estimate,) deduct $50 for| 


clothing and other expenses, and we have $115. Ten 
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Suppose we conclude to) 

As we cannot do this without farms, 

we must engage to work out until we get some capital 
oTeS f 
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B, is about ready now to sell out and go West. Why? 
He has got his farm in good order—all the buildings 
that are necessary, he has had put up himself, and he 
seems now to have come to a stopping place. He 
cannot enjoy himself without he has some such busi- 
ness going on briskly around him. And then those 
buys of his—he will go where he can get more land, 
so as to let them have a farm a-piece—and then the 
enjoyment of fixing another farm for himself would be 
some inducement. 

This is the result of leaving mental cultivation out 
of view. But let us return to the hired laborer. Take 
one who works ten hours per day, and reserves the 
rest for mental improvement. His wages are reduced 
one-fourth, leaving him about $125 per year. 

Now let us compare a little: The wages of a com- 
mon Merchant’s clerk is from $200 to $800 per year. 
The most of us can get from $150 to $300 per year 
in acommon school room. A Surveyor and Engineer 
gets as much as both the others. A successful Law- 
yer or Doctor gets from $1,000 to $10.000 per annum. 

I make my calculations to suit this part of the State. 
Compare the figures and you will at once see the rea- 
son why so many farmers’ sons seek their fortunes in 
some other way than farming. Compare the figures, 
I ask you, and then tell me what inducement is there 
held out to keep us on your farms, when tradesmen, 
teachers, clerks, surveyors, lawyers, &c., get a salary 
in every instance twice as great us ours? Here then 
is the point—our wages must be more encouraging or 
we will some of us leave you. The idea that it re- 
quires more than a common stock of knowledge to 
attend to the business of a merchant, a teacher, &c., 
vanished with the introduction of a more extended 
course of education in our common schools. Much 
more might be said but I trust that this will be suffi- 
cient at least to call the attention of the readers of 
vour paper to the subjects to which I allude, believing 
that what I have written will be read with interest by 
many circumstanced as I am myself, who would glad- 
ly speak, but hesitate for fear it would not be well re- 
ceived. Respectfully your Cousin, W. B. 

Green Hill, Columbiana Co., O., May 24, 1852. 

RemarkK—We would suggest to our young friend that a lit- 
tle yankee ciphering would enable him to realize considerably 
more than $920 from his ten years’ labor. Suppose he was to 
invest his first years’ savings [+115] at 6 per cent., payable an- 
Will some of the 
Boys tell us how much he would have at the end of ten years? 
And while we admit the truth of much that W. B says, we 
should like to draw a picture with the light on the other side. 


to show that in the end the farmer’s boy is quite as well off 
as the merchant’s clerk, or the Doctor, &c. 


nually, and so on with the succeeding years, 





Saving Red-Top--To the Cultivator Boys. 
| On many farms, there are small bottoms, too wet 


times this, $1,150 shows the wages for ten years. But} for the plow, thickly set in to red top. With some this 
stop! you say that every farmer should have a good is suffered to go to waste, because, when it is conven- 


English education. 


Then after leaving the District| ient to cut it, it is fallen, and often muddy. Thus, 


school we should spend at least 2 years in some high-| much hay is lost, which, if cut in the proper season 


er school. 
and receiving no wages. 


During these two years we are on expense,| would furnish good food for the farm stock during win- 
Deducting 2 years’ wages) ter. 


The proper season for cutting red top is about 


from the foregoing calculation, we have $920, as the; wheat harvest, when it is not likely to be injured with 


gaining and saving of ten years, allowing our school- 
ing to cost nothing but the time, which can be done) any time in harvest. 
only by the most rigid economy. We will be then 30 
years old, and want a home; we steer for the West, 
buy a farm, and spend 15 years more in improving it, 


the harvest rain ; but it is generally worth cutting at 

The yield of red top is as good 
or better than that of timothy ; the hay is softer, but 

| not so solid. 

| Last year a German laborer mowed some of the 


and then we may find ourselves ready to commence) fence corners, and small runs on this place, from which 


living, as every farmer should live,—but, bah! where 
What enjoyment 


is our taste for any thing mental? 


he got about one ton of hay, for which he might have 
got $10. I think that there are many boys who read 


have we in any thing but raising good crops and fine| the Cultivator, who might make a few dollars every 
stock? Our motto has been, “ make and save,” andin| year by securing this grass, and by it improve the ap- 


observing this we have lost sight of every thing else.| pearance of their farms. 
We frequently hear the remark:—Neighbor A, or| 


Cousin Wi. 
Carthage, June 1852. 
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List of New Patents, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
June 15th, 1852. 
{FROM THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.] 

Cuurns.—By Clarkson Rhodes, of Morrow, Ohio : 
{ claim hanging the series of beaters or dashers by 
rods extending from the shaft, the lower ends of 
which rods support the fulcrum on which the beaters 
or dashers move (not confining myself to the number 
or form of the dashers), the said dashers being ope- 
rated by the rods and bell cranks, substantially as set 
forth. 

Hay Raxes.—By C. R. Soule, of Fairfield, Vt. : I 
claim so constructing revolving spring tooth rakes, as 
to bring the centre of revolution nearer the lower ends 
of the teeth,than can be done by having them revolve 
on the head, around which the teeth are coiled (which 
is the usual mode), by which means I cause them to re- 
volve much quicker, and in giving a much shorter dis- 
tance than otherwise can be done, while at the same 
time, they revolve much easier and more readily, in 
consequence of having the second head, coil, &c., to 
balance, or nearly so, the remaining heft of the teeth, 
&c., which will be on the other side of the centre of 
revolution, or nearly so, thereby giving the required 
length and elasticity to the teeth, with a quick and easy 
revolution, which accomplish as set forth, or by means 
analogous thereto. 

Hominy Macuines.—By Samuel Null, of Carroll 
Co., Md: I claim the combination of the beaters CC, 
with the beaters DD, each moving in opposite direc- 
tions, as set forth. 

Wueet Cuttivators.—By F. P. Root, of Sweden 
N. Y.: Lam aware that there are other modes of 
raising and lowering the frame containing the teeth 
of cultivators in use, particularly that patented to D. 
B. Rogers, Jan. 16, 1849, which consists mainly of a 
combination of a crank axletree,extending across the 
centre of the frame, on the ends or cranks whereof 
are mounted the sustaining wheels, while I acknow- 
ledge the similarity of the lifting action of the cranks 
of the axletree to that of the pivoted segment levers 
used by me, and which I disclaim, yet I am not aware 
that Mr. Rogers is entitled to claim all means for ef- 
fecting the same result, and I conceive that my im-| 
provements differ in material points from his, and which | 
forms the object of my claims, as follows : 

Mounting the carriage wheels upon axles, only when 
said axles are made to project from pivotted segment- 
shaped levers at each side of the frame, in the man- 
ner and for the purpose specified. 


Seep Pranters.—By B. D. Sanders, of Holliday’s 
Cove, Va.: I claim the construction of the serpen- 
tine driving cam, the cam being formed of two parts 
and placed on the axle, one part of the cam being fix- 
ed firmly to the axle, and the other moving freely 
thereon, and secured at the desired point to the axle 
by a set screw, each part of the cam being formed of 
a collar, having a zig zag or serpentine thread or pro- 
jection upon it, the friction roller or bulb, at the lower | 
end of the lever, fitting between the threads or pro- 
jections which act against it, as the cam revolves, and | 
give a reciprocating motion to the shove-rod substan- 
tially as described. 


Seep Pranters.— By J. P. Ross, of Lewisburgh, | 
Pa. : I claim, first, the seeding apparatus, constructed | 
substantially in the manner and for the purposes set | 
forth, consisting of the cups and receivers, the plate, | 
and their attachments. | 

I also claim the mode of putting the cups into mo- | 
tion and stopping them, by shifting the pitman, as de- | 
scribed, on to or from the eccentric by the windlass, in | 
the manner set forth. | 

I also claim raising and holding the teeth by the | 
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employment of the apparatus for turning and holding 
the windlass, consisting of a crank and bevel wheels, 
as described, so that one man can easily raise the 
teeth to any desired height, and to a much greater 
range than can be done conveniently by levers, or sim- 
ilar devices, and attach it in that position by the re- 
volving clutch which meets, when at the proper height, 
with the crank which it fastens. 


Harvesters. —By G. H. Rugg, of South Ottawa, 
Ill.: I claim the curved fingers, in combination with 
the rivets, projections below the sickle, by which 
means the sickle is prevented from being clogged or 
bound, substantially as described. 

Hay Raxes.—By Zenas Sanders, of West Wind- 
sor, Vt.: I claim the construction of the axle and rake 
head, with hinges connecting it with the platform, in 
combination with the draft strap, to raise and depress 
the rake teeth, in the manner and for the purpose set 
forth. 

Cuurninc Macnines—By Gelston Sanford, of El- 
lenville, N. Y., (assignor to G. M. Meacham, of En- 
field, Ct.): I claim the arrangement of dogs or pawls, 
and pin, with wedges, for the purpose of tripping each 
other. 

Potato Wasners—By Alonzo Bentley, of Hones- 
dale, Pa.: IT claim the screen and cylinder combined, 
the screen wo:king within the cylinder, and its axis or 
shaft working within or through the tubular projec- 
tions or bearings of the same, substantially as set forth. 

“-—*ee* 
English Dairy Cheese. 

My method of making English Dairy Cheese is as 
follows: the night’s milk is strained into my vat, and 
I then set a stream of water running around it from a 


jlead pipe, to cool it, and keep it sweet; in the morn- 


ing, the morning’s milk is strained into the vat with 
the night’s milk. The heat is then raised to 88°, when 
rennet sufficient is added to produce perfect coagula- 
tion in from 40 to 60 minutes. When the curd is com- 
pletely formed, I cut it across with an instrument 
made with a steel frame, and strung across with a wire. 
After standing a few minutes, I commenee raising the 
heat—cutting it and keeping it stirred moderately— 
until it is heated to 106°, when I commence drawing 
off the whey, also the water is changed, and cold wa- 
ter set to running around it, keeping it well stirred 


|(but not so violent as to start the white whey) until 


the whey is drained off. I then add one Jb. of ground 


_Turk’s Island salt for every 24 pounds of cheese— 


weighed when it comes from the press. It is then 
put in press, and pressed about six hours, and taken 
out and covered with cloth; then dipped from half a 
minute to a minute in boiling water; then placed in 
the press until the next day. It is then taken out, 
and placed on a shelf until fairly dry. I then applya 
sort of varnish, hot; they are then put away on 
shelves, and turned occasionally, and if any white 
mould appears on them, rubbing with a wet cloth re- 
moves it. Yours, &c., A. Bartlett. 

ReMARKS.—Twoof Mr. Bartlett’s cheeses sent to the State 
Fair last fall, fell into the hands of the editors of the Cultiva- 
tor, and it was the general opinion of the two households, that 
they were not bad to take. He has furnished us a drawing of 
his cheese vat and apparatus, but we shall not be able to pre- 
sent an engraving of it —Ens. 


aad 





Messrs. Batenam & Harris:—At a meeting of 
the Clark and Madison Agricultural Society, it was 
decided to hold the Fair the coming season at Lonpon, 
Madison county, on the 6th and 7th days of October.— 
A very liberal scale of premiums was agreed upon, 
amounting to over $350. J.T. Warper, Sec’y. 

Springfield, June 23, 1852. 
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ENGLISH HAY SPREADING MACHINES. 


By the English farmers, the above machine is con- \ tions in the mode of constructing this hay-tedder, but 


sidered one of the most important of modern inven- 
tions. In this country, owing to the usually bright 
sunny weather at haying time and the comparatively 


| The price is £14”"—(say $70.)—Srernens. 


short time required for curing hay, this machine is not | 


so important ; still we believe it would be found of 
great advantage wherever much hay is produced and 


the crop is somewhat heavy ; as by its use the curing | 
process could be more speedily and evenly accomplish- | 


ed, with very little labor — thus improving the quality 
of the hay and lessening the cost of its production. 
Who will be the first to volunteer to import one of 
the machines into Ohio ! — Eps. O. Cuttivator. 


Descrirtion.—* The machine consists of a skeleton 
carriage, having a series of revolving rakes occupying 
the place of the body. A ratchet-wheel attached to 
the carriage-wheel takes hold of the spur-wheel by 
means of a pall, and carries it round when the ma- 
chine advances, but slipson backing or turning. The 
spur-wheel works into a pinion. The two rake- 
wheels are of very light con-truction, and are armed 
with eight rakes. The rakes are attached to the 
wheels by tumbling-joints, and are held to the work 
by springs only ; by which arangement, when any un- 
due resistance is opposed to a rake, such as stone or 
other obstruction, the rake falls back till the obstruc- 
tion has been passed, when the springs immediately 
return it to a working position. The machine is also 
furnished with the means of elevating and depressing 
the center of the revolving rakes, and of bringing the 
rake-teeth nearer to, or farther from the ground. 

When in operation the machine is drawn by one 
horse, or sometimes two horses, and the result of the 
combination of the gearing is, that the revolving rake 
makes 4} revolutions for one of the carriage-wheel. 
The latter being 3 feet 10 inches diameter, will pass 
over 12 feet or thereby in one revolution,and the rakes 
being 4 feet 6 inches diameter over the extreme points 
of the teeth, will describe a circle of about 14 feet in 
circumference, and this revolving 4} times for one of 
the other, the points of the teeth will pass through 63 
feet while the carriage has moved over 12 feet, and as 
there are 8 rake-heads, there will be 8 times 4:-5—36 
conracts with the substance which is to be lifted in a 
space of 12 feet, or one at every four inches. From 
this calculation it will be seen that the hay under the 
operation of this machine will undergo a process of 
teazling or tedding of the most perfect description, and 
by this exposure the drying process is effected in a 
period greatly shorter and more effectually than could 
be done by any number of hands. Thus, if we sup- 
pose the horse to walk 2} miles per hour, and the ma- 
chine to cover 6 feet in breadth, we have a surface of 
1} acres nearly covered in an hour. There are varia- 


| yielded 850 bu., being over 28 bu. per acre, nine acres 


| bly 70 bu. 
| crop was sown with clover, but as it did not take well 


_ drill, but was prevented by sickness. 


not differing essentially trom the one here figured. 
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Thomas Bowman’s Experiments. 


Farming products — Profitable Sheep, &c. 





To THE Epitors oF THE Onto Cuttivator :—I 
am still following my favorite occupation on the same 
farm, with near the same success attending it as be- 
fore, (see Cultivator Vol. VII, No. 9.) My crops of 
grain the past year were good, wheat crop, 30 acres, 


of oats sown on corn stubble yielded 450 bu. ; 11 acres 
of corn, the quantity per acre I cannot state—proba- 
My corn-field was in wheat, the previous 


I plowed it up for corn the following spring, manured 
and subsoiled as before mentioned. I sold my wheat 
in Massillon at two different times after seeding last 
fall. I sold 504 bushels for 58¢, and on the 17th of 
Ist month I sold 222, 43-60 bus. for 64c¢ per bu. 
When I cut my wheat crop in the fall of 1850 I men- 
tioned having made a little experiment: having sowed 
one land across the field that was ribbed and one with- 
out ribbing, the rest of the field on both sides of the 
before mentioned lands was drilled, and at harvest we 
concluded that there would be 35 bushels per acre on 
the drilled part of the field and on the other about 30, 
making 5 bu s per acre in favor of the drill. Thad in- 
tended to have sown all my crop last fall with the 


I noticed, in looking over the Cultivator for the Ist 
of seventh month, (Vol. VII,) an article on sheep in 
reply to mine — “ Wooly heads versus Bald heads,” 
but as I have no persona! knowledge of the writer, he 
cannot accuse me of tramping on his toes intention- 
ally. I can inform friend D. that I am not yet con- 
vinced of error, nor do I believe he will ask confession 
of me untill am. Why does friend D. of all of his 
500 Guadaloupes, boast of one ewe lamb that he 
bought of his neighbor, Loner, that he through a mis- 
take calls Saxon ; for I believe tiat if he will take the 
pains to examine the description of a Saxony sheep 
on pages 134-5 of volume 5, Ohio Cultivator, given 
by friend T. Reed, he will at once acknowledge his 
error. I had a ewe last spring which sheared 4 lbs of 
the highest grade, which sold at Kinderhook for 65c 
per lb., and a buck of the same age which sheared 5 
lbs., of the same grade, and was sold at the same place, 
the buck’s fleece would amount to $3.25, ewe’s would 
be $2,60, or 15¢c more than friend D.’s, if he will take 
the pains to calculate his right. Last spring’s clip of 
my flock, 325 fleeces, was sold at Kinderhook for over 
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$460 about 6 months ago. In looking over my note 
book, I find that there has been sold since shearing : 


30 ewes, 2and3 years old, at®162 - $48 75 
100 do, older, at $1 50 ahead - - 150 00 
6thmo. 2 lambs for 50c ahead -~ - 1 00 
“ 2 bucks, at $8 a head - - 16 00 
7th mo. 50 wethers at $1 50 - - 75 00 
llth mo. 1 buck at $15 00 - - 15 00 
m 3 bucks at @6 per head - 18 00 
Total - - - - - $323 75 


I still have on hand 217 prime young sheep, besides 
killing some 10 or 15 wethers for mutton during the 
summer. 

This statement I have made to let friend D. know 
that I have a good profit, if I have made “ more noise 
than wool,” and can, in a friendly manner, ask him to 
to beat it if he can with his 500 Guadaloupes. I may 
say, in answer to friend D.’s inquiry as to how I “ keep 
330 sheep on 100 acres of land,raise 30 acres of wheat, 
some cori and oats, and keep cattle and horses,” that 
I have, in addition to 100 acres plow land, the advantage 
of the pasture of 30 acres of inclosed timber land, but 
as they don’t afford much pasture, I have been in the 
practice of keeping more horses, cattle and hogs than 
are necessary for the use of the farm ;— keeping my 
hogs the most of the time in a close pen or small yard. 
And if I find I am likely to be short of feed, I think it 
no disgrace to the farm to buy some. 

Now I hope friend D. will not think hard of me if I 
in turn ask him how many acres he has to pasture or 
keep his 500 Guadaloupes on, that he prizes so highly 
for easy keeping and heavy profits. 

Massillon, sixth mo. 1852. Tuomas Bowman. 

~.0e-> 
Crops--Good Sheep--Agricultural Societies. 

Friexps Barenam anp Harris: — Having seen 
some of the beautiful things of this earth for some 
days past, in a recent ramble through Delaware, 
Union, and into Champaign and Logan, I will now 
speak of what I saw by the way. The first thingthat 
attracted my notice wherever I passed was the very 
backward condition of spring crops. Nearly all the 
corn that I saw standing, was planted in this month, 
although there are some exceptions. The prospect 
now is somewhat flattering, the warm weather is start- 
ing the corn up with a perfect rush. 
small for the time of year, but look very thrifty and 
growing. Wheat seemed to bid the fairest of any 
crop to reward the honest farmer for his labor ; 


The farmers, I find, already talk of the Weevil ; and 
to satisfy curiosity I examined one of the fields of 
wheat, of which by the by we have a goodly number 
in this vicinity, and found every head that I examined, 
containing what farmers call red weevil, around some 
grains I am confident there were at least one dozen 
of that insect. 

The general appearance of the country which I 
passed through, with but few exceptions, is anything 
but flattering to the eye af one whose heart beats high 
for improvement. 
beautiful neighborhood, any very well cultivated farms 


ware. Union county, or at least the most of it, is very 
poorly farmed, notwithstanding “Uncie Ben” 


Father 
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Oats are very | 


but | 
the chances are many for the crop to be blighted. | 


hails | 
from that county, and, by the by, Uncle Ben and his! 
are most excellent Pennsylvania Farmers !} 
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Buildings look better; the opinion seems 1s prevalent that 
these bottom lands cannot be “ worn out,” and proba- 
bly the owners cannot see any difference. But having 
been acquainted with the places of which I have been 
speaking for the Jast 15 years, I can see that not near 
as big corn is raised as used to be 10 years ago. The 








| cause is a continued ploughing and no grazing. 


There is avery rich tract of land lying northeast of 
Delaware towards Woodbury, but few people have 


| found it out yet, the best field of corn that I saw was 
) on this tract of land. 


Being a great favorite of good 
stock, I strained my eyes considerable to see some ; — 
but all in vain until 1 came near Woodstock, Cham- 


| paign county, where I had the pleasure of seeing good 


cattle, also one of those fine French sheep of last 
years’ importation. I also found a flock of fine wool- 
ed ewes of the Spanish blood at Lewisburg, owned by 
R. B. Spain, out of which I bought 20 ewes and lambs, 
and have brought them to Morrow, as an improvement 
on our common stock; and our friend Joseph Mosher 
has lately bought 5 full blood French ewes of John 
Campbell, of Vermont, which he found it was neces- 
sary for him to do to keep ahead. One of said ewes 
was shorn of 14]bs. of unwashod wool. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of said sheep: Length 4} feet, 
height 2} feet, girth 3} feet, 2 years old. 

In all human probability our county societies will 
need a grand impetus to keep them in motion — some 
new Idea or some new regulation must be made in or- 
der to get the masses interested enough to induce a 
more general exhibition. At our County Fair last 
fall an old wind-mill, an old harrow and an old plow, 
without any competition, carried off the premiums, 
which was perfectly right as far as it went, but how 
shall we get more competion? We will suppose that 
our neighbor A. is known to have the best sheep in the 
county ; who is going to take sheep to compete with 
him? no one, of course ; consequently we will have 
but one lot of sheep on the ground. Probably this 
never wouldoccur, yet most men will not buy a lottery 
ticket without knowing that some prize or other will 
bedrawn. The right of membership of our Agricultu- 
ral Society is secured by paying $1; now if that dollar 
was awarded as a premium for one or more good ar- 
ticles put on exhibition at the Fair by such member, 
would it not work with a magic? Our exhibitions 
would be better, our societies larger and more inter- 
esting. J. M. W. 

Mt. Gilead, 6th mo. 20th, 1852. 

—_—_ + +204 > 
Letter from Uncle Ben. 

Eps. O. Cuntivator :— Finding no place where 
he might ‘ rest the sole of his foot’ more comfortably 
than at home, Uncie Ben has returned and taken up 
his old occupation at this season of the year,—that of 


| following the cultivator: not the “Ohio Cultivator,” 
| but the cultivator harrow, which, for working corn, he 


ever considers preferable to the more commonly used 
implement, a shovel-plough. In looking over the ed- 
itorial items of your last, he discovers his signature 


| used, (not much to his credit of course,) and an excel- 
I did not see, after leaving our own | 


lent idea of “ Cousin Bob’s” and the editor’s in regard 


,, to History. Never in my life did I more sensibly feel 
except in the vicinity of the beautiful town of Dela-| 


the lack of geographical and historical knowledge, than 
when upon my late tour; and it was there determined 
and is yet settled in my mind to devote a portion of 
my time hereafter to these branches. 

Returning from Philadelphia to New York by way 


But Union county can boast of but few such farmers. | of the Camden & Amboy route, thence, up the Hud- 


The rich bottom lands along Big Darby in this county, 
no more send up the luxuriant growth of corn that| 
they used to do formerly. 


son river to Albany, thence by railroad to Buffalo, 
from there to Toledo, spending two nights and a day 


The same log cabins oc-| on the broad blue waters of Lake Erie—a good part 
cupy the ground they did 20 years ago, and probably 


of the time out of sight of land or sail—thence to San- 


will for 20 years to come: the same might with pro-| dusky, and down the Rail Road to West Liberty, 


priety be said of the bottom lands along the Scioto. 


| spending some time at each of those places, and ma- 


y 
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king a visit to the Genesee and Niagara Falls by the | 


way, gave a glimpse at a variety “of country, and 
scenery the most beautiful and grand in nature, (more 
beautiful than fine buildings,) of which I had thought 
to have written at some length; but finding the editors 
do not relish my long tales, conclude that I have been 
“ exercised in things too high for me,” and bid farewell, 
leaving more room for more learned and favored cor- 
respondents, whose productions are well worthy of pe- 
rusal, H. M. Tracy and F. D. Gage’s letters are par- 
ticularly interesting. One thing I will say: in no 
part of my travels, not even in Western New York, 
did I see so good a prospect for crops as in the favored 
Buckeye State, the issue, yet in the hands of an All- 
wise Providence. M. Fett. 
orth Lewisburg, Campaign Co., 
6 mo. 19th 1852 
-27ee + 


‘Red Weevil” in the Wheat Crop. 


Many fields of wheat in this part of the State have 
been greatly damaged by the ravages of the “ Red 
Weevil,” or larve of the wheat midge ( Cecidomyia 
tritici, of Kirby). Some injury was done bythe same 
insect in 1849; but its ravages were not then as ex- 
tensive, we believe, as the present season, and many 
farmers having never before witnessed the like, are 
seriously alarmed at the discovery of this new enemy 
in the wheat crop. This insect has been for many 
years too welll known to wheat farmers in more East- 
tern and Northern States; where it occasionally al- 
most destroys the wheat crop in some districts, but it 
is by no means regular in its visits, and is not seen at 
all in some seasons—as is also the case witli its bro- 
ther species, the Hessian Fly, which it very much re- 
seinbles in appearance, in the winged state, though 
differing widely in its time and mode of attacking the 
cro 

A full description and history of both these insects, 
with engravings, may be found in the Ohio Cultivator 
for July 1, 1849 (Vol V. 
our readers can refer. We repeat the description of 
the midge, or the red weevil, as it is commonly called 
by farmers. 





Fig. 1, female fly— 
magnified. 

3. Natural size of the fly, about one-fifth of an 
inch in length. 

a. Kernel of young wheat, with the chaff open, 
showing the worms as found feeding upon the grain. 


2, male do—the figures greatly 


p. 193-4), to which most of | 
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b. Pupa, or dormant state of the insect (magnifie .d) 
as found after the grain is ripe. 

The fly above represented, and which produces so 
much mischief, is so small as to be scarcely visible ex- 
cept to very good eyes. Its body is not much larger 
than its offspring, the tiny yellow worm found in the 
heads of wheat; its wings are thin and transparent ; 
its legs and antenne very slender, almost invisi- 
ble. These flies make their appearance, sometimes 
in countless myriads, about the time the wheat is in 
blossom, and may be seen dancing over the heads of 
wheat ir the evening after a sunny day, or in the shade 
of trees or clouds at other hours. During the heat of 
the day they rest near the ground among the plants of 
wheat or grass, but are active during the night. The 
eggs are deposited in the chaff around the kernel— 
often as many as 8 or 10 ina single kernel; and as 
/many as 30 flies have been found engaged on a single 

head of wheat. 

Dr. Harris says, “the eggs are hatched in about 8 
days. The little worms are white at first, but soon 
become yellow or orange color. They do not exceed 
one-eighth of an inch in length, and are not provided 
with feet. They feed on the germ in the milky state, 
and their ravages cease when the grain begins to hard- 
en. They do not burrow within the kernel, but live 
on the pollen and soft matter of the grain, which they 
probably extract from the base of the germ. It ap- 
pears from various statements, that very early and ve- 
ry late sown wheat usually escapes. When the mag- 
gots begin their ravages soon after the blossoming of 
the grain, the kernels never fill out at all. Pinched, 
or partly filled kernels are the consequence of later 
attacks.” 

The worms attain their growth, and most of them 
quit the heads of wheat before the straw ripens. Some 

| writers suppose they fall tothe ground, and others that 
they craw! down when the straw is wet with dew or 

rain. They doubtless burrow in the soil, and remain 
in a dormant state through the winter and following 
spring ; then if not destroyed by frost or other casual- 
ities, re-appear as flies to renew their mischief, when 

, the wheat -_ is in blossom. 

; ~2eeoo > 

| Home Exurernons—Ow valued friend T. J. Mor- 
ris, of Bethel, furnishes the following spicy item to the 


Clermont Courier : 


Cott Suow.— On Saturday last, the farmers near 
| Bethel had an exhibition of their best Spring Colts. 
| Forty-five were on the ground, with their dams and 
| sires, and marched through the village, making quite 
a display to those who delight in fine stock. A live- 
ly competition exists here in stock-raising, as well as 
in grains and products generally. Look out Farmers, 
or Old Tate will come in for a large share of Pre- 
miums at the next County Fair. 

The best colt at the exhibition was owned by Mr. 
King. It was two anda half months old, and thirteen 
/hands high. Fifty-five dollars was offered and re- 
| fused for it. A premium of $5 was awarded to the 
| ow ner by J. A. J. Ross, of Bethel, the owner of its 
‘sire. Several other small premiums were awarded. 
T. J. M. 


- ee 


Ross County. — At a meeting of this Society, held 
on the 12th ultimo, the following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year :— 

President—James Vauss. 

Vice President— Jas. R. ANDERSON. 

Secretary — R. H. Lansine. 

Treasurer — Gro. W. Workman. 
| Board of Directors — Chas. E. Harness, John H. 
Addison 





Davis, Wm. Welsh, Joseph McConnell, 


| Pearson. 
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Tue Biccest Yet.—We thought Muskingum coun- 
ty had piled up the most respectable Premium List, 
until we got hold of the list for Tuscarawas county; it 
leads handsomely ; and to show that this county means 
to keep ahead, we have only to refer to the fact that it 

| proposes to insure success by making the laborer in- 

: Vy, telligent. Besides offering as prizes, a large number 

he re ay . 4 of valuable books and periodicals, we notice that over 

p- fifty copies of the Ohio Cultivator are to be awarded. 





Gro 
Nake > ] ; r ° ee ° . ° 
ae }. Sse een: This unsolicited compliment is fully appreciated, and 
—e Cae : eS we shall strive still more to deserve it. The next fair 
a a of this county will be held at Canal Dover, on the 14th 
‘ Miya , 
OHLO ¢ ‘UL iy A TOR. (and 15th days of October. 
i, COLUMBUS, JULY 1, 1852 on Stitt Anotner.—The Northwest is waking up, and 
. " : Petes _ Wood County is out with her second annual schedule 
Ohio State Teachers? Association. | for a fair to be held at Perrysburgh, on the 6th and 7th 


The fourth Semi-Annual meeting wil! be held at days of October. After the bow we have just made 

Sandusky City, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th Tuscarawas and some other counties, ie hats are off 
and 8th days of July. The provisions of the proposed te ” the orking men of Wood, ‘ vathag offer- 
schoo) law will be prominent topics of debate; which Li come 40 copies of the Cultivator, in their Premium 
will make this an important session of the Association. ist. 
Arrangements are in progress with Rail Road com- Drittep Wueat. — Our correspondent, E. Walker. 
panies, by which those who pay full fare in going to of Virginia, inquires about the benefit of Wheat 
Sandusky will be returned free. Ladies will be gra- Drills. We have given, from time to time, the opin- 
tuitously entertained by the citizens of Sandusky. We ions of such of our correspondents as have reported 
hope the Teachers of Ohio will keep up the interest their experience. We believe the general opinion to 
of these meetings. Their present position in keeping be that drilled wheat yields from three to five bushels 
the noble Anprews in the field, and supporting an| more to the acre than that sown broadcast. The re- 
Educational Journal, may well challenge the admira- | sult depends ina great measure upon the winter. Ob- 
tion of the country. With the discouragements before servations upon last winter’s effects, are very much in 
them, Ohio has the noblest set of teachers in the favor of wheat put in with a drill. 


world. Juventte Srxcinc.—We had the pleasure of attend- 
Tue Wueat cror in central and southern Ohio is ing a concert of the singing school under the charge 
ready for the harvest. We learn that harvesting has of Mr. Kemmerer. The artistic arrangements of the 
commenced in the lower valleys. We notice in a_ exhibition were happily conceived and well carried out. 
few excursions about Columbus that the most forward | There were a large number of children on the platform, 
fields seem to have escaped the Weevil, while those of | who sung with spirit and precision, as they usvally do. 
later growth, are in some cases entirely ruined. The|A large number of our citizens were present and en- 
weather now is quite favorable to the ripening of the joyed a rich treat, just such a one as they can enjoy 
crop. almost any day they will take the trouble to visit our 
(<> CorresponpeENTsin sending seasonable articles, public schools. 
should bear in mindthat we must close the composition | 
on the Cultivator at least four days before the date of 
publication. 


Lazor ann Macutnery.—Business is a self-regu- 
lating machine. The California and Oregon fevers 
have carried off a large number of cur most active la- 

(“7° PomotocicaL Convention.—-See call in another , borers, and“ Free Homes for All” will take off a great 
column. many more, and now just as we are beginning to fee} 

County Fairs 1x On1o.—We are preparing a table | the want of farm hands, come in the great machines, 

of the times and places of the several county fairs to | for sowing grain, reaping, mowing, threshing, cutting 
be held the coming autumn. We hope to make this | ¥°04, and many other things, so that we can spare the 
table complete, embracing all the counties which will | b°Y to go off and take possession of the vast inviting 
hold Agricultural Fairs, for which purpose we solicit | ®¢Tes of the West. 
information from all such counties, as soon as the| “Cousin Ike” is mistaken in supposing that we 
times and places of their fairs are agreed upon. We _| offer to keep open a boys’ department. We are al- 
have already upon our list the counties of Ashtabula,| ways glad to hear from the boys, and most when they 
Belmont, Butler, Carroll, Clark and Madison, Coshoc- | avoid the juvenile didactics of schoolboy composition, 
ton, Cuyahoga, Huron and Erie, Knox, Licking, Ma-| and the assumed professionalismof older men. Their 
honing, Mercer, Seneca, Stark, Trumbull, Tuscara-| experience upon general agriculture, is generally too 
was, Vinton, Wayne, Wood. Push along that col-| deficient for example, while incidental topics in their 
umn! At least fifty other counties in Ohio should | hands, may be made interesting and useful. 
report themselves in the field. “ Cousin Jimmy’s” letter shows that he is on the 
Knox County. — The fourth Annual Fair of this | right track, but is written too much at random. No 
society will be held at Mt. Vernon, on the 29th and| one should “take up the pen” to write for the public 
30th days of September. They have adopted a very | until he has something definite in his mind to write 
judicious premium list, and the awarding committees | about. 
include names well known as eminent agriculturists; 
— we are proud to be caught in such ‘company.— | Y 
The Managers have had the good sense to follow the | 
lead of Licking and Trumbull, in offering prizes for | 
Female Horsemanship. If we can get up to Knox at 
that time, we shall hunt up our long ne 
and go prepared for a grand splurge. 


Goop Sueer ror On1o.—W. 8S. Wetmore, of New 
ork, purchased a buck and aewe, from Col. Jewett’s 
importation. The buck, shorn, weighs 205 pounds, and 
the ewe, shorn, weighs 190 pounds ; both in very ordi- 
|nary condition. These two, in high condition, with 
glected spurs, | their fleeces, would weigh at least 500 pounds. Mr. 

Wetmore will send these, and some of his recently 
Detaware County has published a well arranged | imported broad-tailed sheep, to his farm in Stark coun- 
premium list, amounting i. the aggregate to $250. ity, Ohio.— Scioto Gazette. 
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Notices of Publications Received. 

Tre Farmer’s Cycrorepta oF Mopern AcRIcuL- 
ture. A family text book for the country, or the 
Farmer at home, being a cyclopedia of the more im- 
portant topics in modern Agriculture, and in Natural 
History, ard Domestic Economy, adapted to rural life. 
By Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., author of “ Farmer's 
Every day Book,’' and several other works. 475 pp., 
retail price $1.25. Published by C. M. Saxton,N. Y. 

Ths book is in the usual attractive and uniform 
style of Saxton’s publications and will make a hand- 
some addition to the Farmer’s Library. Though less 
complete than the work of Cuthbert W. Johnson, of 
England, or of D. P. Gardner, published by Harpers 
in 1846, this will be found a most valuable reference, 
and Farmers not supplied with larger works should not 
fail to obtain it. The subjects are alphabetically ar- 
ranged, so that the work will serve both as a dictionary 
of terms and a manual of information. 


Pests oF THE Frm, with instructions for their extir- 
pation. This valuable little work forms one of a 
series of Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, of which we have 
before spoken. This volume consists of 135. pages 
and is partly adapted from Richardson’s English work 
of the same name; but as the Pests of an American 
farm differ essentially from those of Britain, reference 
has been made to Wilson, Audubon, Godman Harris 
and Miss Morris, all eminent in their respective 
spheres, in matters relating to Beasts, Birds and In- 
sects. Price 25 cents. 

The above works, together with others previously 
noticed, we have from our friends Burr & RanpALt, 
Booksellers of this city, at the old stand of I. N. 
Whiting, who have recently refitted that establish- 
ment and are receiving an entire new stock of books 
and other things in that line. We noticed upon their 
shelves a good assortment of agricultural works of the 
most recent publications. 


} “Epvucationat Tracts. By ‘ Letson,’ the Back- 
woods Teacher.” ‘We have received these tracts, 
| four in number, from the author, who will please ac- 
| 
| cept our thanks. No. 1. General Remarks on Edu- 
) cation and Remarks on School Houses. No. 2. My 
_ plan of Governing a School. No. 3. Advice to teach- 
: No. 4. Union Schools and 
}a Word to the wise. We have heard of the labors of 
‘this gentlemen in Stark county, and our Lorin Ay- 
| DREWS, who is good authority, says Letson is doing a 
} good work in behalf of schools. The four tracts can 
| be obtained, postage free, by sending 25 cts. (the cost 
jof printing,) and two postage stamps, in a letter, to 
“ Letson,” New Baltimore, Stark County, Ohio, or to 
(A. McGrecor, Canton. 
| Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox is always punctual : the July 
snumber has been in hand several days. We are glad 
sto see this popular magazine assuming more of a prac- 
jtical and useful character, instead of leading off in 
ifashionable flummery. 
| : ee 


\ ® AusTraLiAN Wueat.—Mr. Almon Hays, of Sharon 

‘T'p., on Friday last, sent us a sample of AusTRALIAN 
neat from his fields, some of the stalks of which | 
easured five feet eight inches in length. The stem 
eemed to be unusually solid and able to withstand 
ligh wind—the heads were large and full, and Mr. 
ays thinks it will prove a valuable kind of wheat. 
his is the first crop. Should any of our friends wish 
> experiment with it they can doubtless obtain seed 
tom him this fall.— Mansfield Herald. 


ALABAMA.—The wheat crop has been harvested, 

nd is an abundant one — larger than has been raised 
this section of the country for years. Rainis much 

eeded at this time.—Huntsville (Ala.) Advocate. 
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Apple Trees — Bitter Rot, &c. 


ips. O. Cutt:—lIs there any remedy for bitter- 
rotin apples? I have a choice assortment, but the 
rot has destroyed a large share of several crops of fruit 
of late.. I think it was recommended by some one 
several years ago, in the Cultivator, that trimming the 
trees was a cause of bitter rot— but some of my trees 
have not been trimmed for several years, and as far as 
my observation extends they are not correct. 

Morgan county, 1852. Isaac WALKER. 


Remarks—In the Ohio Cultivator, vol. VI, (1820) 
pp. 141 and 283, friend Walker will find more infor- 
mation about bitter-rot than we have ever seen in 
print elsewhere. He will there find that his neighbor, 
the late Dr. Barker recommends high feeding of apple 
trees, as the best remedy for the disease —Enps. 

Diseases iN AppLe Trees — Inquiry. 

Eps. O. Cutt: — There has of late years a disease 
appeared in apple trees in this vicinity, which appears 
to be spreading, and has already caused great losses. 
It is first seen by the decaying and splitting open of 
the bark around the body of the tree near the surface 
of the ground, say for 8 to 12 inches in height, and on 
examination the sap wood as well as the bark is found 
dead and decaying, while the roots beneath and the 
trunk above remain sound and healthy. The trees 
continue to live and will even bear fruit the first year 
after the appearance of the disease, but invariably die 
the next year. We should be pleased to obtain any 
information in regard to the cause or prevention of this 
disease. Perhaps it may be familiar to you, or to 
some of the readers of the Cultivator. L. S. 

Perry tp. Stark Co., O., June 1852. 

Remarxs—We have occasionally seen trees affee- 
ted in a manner similar to the foregoing, after a very 
severe winter and where the land is flat and clayey, 
with a hard-pan subsoil, causing water to stand on 
the surface for several days at a time in winter 
and spring. Peach and cherry trees are more apt 
to suffer in this way than apple —we have never 
known apple trees to suffer thus on good dry ground, 
and it may be some other cause in the case above al- 
luded to. If any of ourreaders can throw light on the 
subject we hope they will do so—Ens. 


A Goon Keerer. * * * About the year 1830 I 
planted an orchard called grafted fruit; one of the 
trees grew faster and bore fruit sooner than the rest— 
a large and fine apple, a little sour, will keep sound 
and of good flavor the yearround. I send you acouple 
of grafts, which you may set if you please, and for 
want of a better name call them L’s yearling. 

Osceola, O., March, 1852. 

Remarks—Owing to a pressure of business, we did 
not find time to set the grafts, but if our friend L. will 
send us 2 or 3 specimens of the apples next fall, 
we will try and find the true name, if it has one, and 
shall feel much obliged. Many thanks for your good 
wishes and compliments for the female writers of the 
Cultivator—they are indeed a choice band, and are 
doing a good work, we trust, among the ten thousand 
families now visited by the Cultivator—Ebs. 

-<-eo oa 

Sueer anp Woot.—According to a statement com- 
municated to the National Intelligencer, by the Super- 
intendent of the Census, the number of sheep and 
pounds of wool produced in the United States, accord- 
ing to the census of 1850 is 21,571,306 sheep, and 52,- 


| 417,287 pounds of wool. 


(<7 A second communication from H. J. CANFrexp, 
of Mahoning, on sheep, has to be laid over, as we find 
ourselves running rather strong on that subject in this 
No. Also one from Friend JoserH Mosuer. 
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L. G. Morris? Sale of Live Stock. 'to take asafeetida and sprinkle through my field, which 
T ae Gan : Sax — I shall try if I do not find something more effectual. 
irough the kind attention of Sanrorp HowaRD,|  pjease Jet us know, that live back here out of 


Esq., editor of the Boston Cultivator, we have the re-| school. L. R. Cavenver. 
sult of the recent sale of stock at Mount Fordham,N.| Arcadia, Ill., June, 1852. 
Y. Mr. H. says: | Remark — We know of no remedy for the potato bug 


. . |which will not at the same time destroy the crop. It seems 
“The animals were all numbered according to the| | we f 


catalogue, and were placed in situations where they 
could be conveniently examined, from 9 o’clock till! 


to be an enemy, with whose periods and transformations we 
are not yet famliar—Eps. 








noon, at which time the company were invited to a| Stat ¥ ive. 1852. 

collation, consisting of the most substantial viands,| Se o 

served in a spacious out-building. After partaking of Rew Se "y sg ° - Rept. 7 ry 3 

refreshments, the sale commenced under the manage- | Ohi ee wd oy ° . * ‘a... in 

ment of James M. Miller, as auctioneer. The Eng- R wo ~ “levelanc ‘ . os 

lish practice of selling by a sand glass was adopted. | hode Island wonety of Im- - ‘ 

The article is like an hour-glass, but so graduated as | (, Pde Wea at Providence - Ms =~ 16, “ 

to run but three seconds. The auctioneer holds the Michi a West, at Toronto - rs Pe) 

glass in his fingers in such a position as to be seen by Ker ae at Detroit - . ai 33, 38, 24 

the whole company. A bid is announced. which holds omucny - ’ ¥ . pe 

while the sand runs, and if it runs out before another Indiana $e a 

bid is given, it isa sale. This mode expedites the bid- | American Institute at N. Y. Oct. 6 

ding. In this instance, the 84 lots sold, were got off Exhibition : 

in about two hours. PP therg a . *, 3 7 
“The prices, considering that there were several ce fenteed hs i a 


quite aged cows, and some calves, lambs, and pigs that |“" Phi Iphic si 
were too young, were generally fair, and on the whole, gress, at hiladelphia = - < re 13 
satisfactory. We think Mr. Morris has now estab-|Georgia. == = = = wee 
lished the fact, that periodical sales and lettings of 
fine stock can be made to succeed in this country, and at 

ene oe Aga be mutually advantageous to the rT Strawberrice=-Cultare and Varictics. 

“ AVERAGE Prices.—Short-horn covs—seven in num- | Messrs. BatenamM AND Harris:—I have been 
ber, $84.28 per head. Short-horn heifers—two, $80.25 | trying for three years past to cultivate the Strawberry, 
per head. Short-horn bulls—Lamartine, let for sea-|and have entirely failed. This failure I attribute, 
son, $200 One bull sold, $180. Short-horn bull calves mainly, to the want of the right hind of plants to be- 
—seven, $105 perhead. Thus 21 head of short-horns,! gin with. I hauled the best kind of mold I could 
averaged $105.7} per head. Six of these were pure find, and fixed up two small beds in good order. I 


Pennsylvania - - - se 20, 21, 22 
Maryland, at Baltimore - “ 96, 27 28 29 


white, and four were from 10 to 17 years old. |then set the plants, in rows, twenty inches apart each 
“ Devons—one two-year-old heifer, and three calves | way —the smaller bed containing 44 hills, the larger 
averaged $53.75 per head. jone double that number. They have grown luxuriant- 
“ Ayrshires—nineteen, averaged $64.07 per head. _| ly, but have yielded little or no fruit. 
* Sheep—three rams let for the season, $37.50; and) [have read what little has fallen in my way on 
eleven head sold, averaged $14.22. | strawberry culture, and among the rest a little pamph- 


“The aggregate amount of the stock sold was $4,- | let from the able pen of Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincin- 


561. ‘nati. With the aid of this pamphlet (which I recent- | 


“ Swine—thirty-eight, $11.56 each. Subsequent to/ly obtained) and the right kind of plants to begin 
the sale, Mr. Morris sold all the pigs he had, that were | with, I think I could still succeed. Could the inquiry 
old enough to deliver, at $25 per pair.” be made through your columns, where good reliable 

We notice sales of Suffolk pigs at $13 a pair.| plants can be had, and, at what price. The “ Cincin- 


Boars from $10 to $30 each. One sow as high as $40. nati Hudson ” has been spoken of as a bias 4 prolific 
Rise ‘pies $90 to $82.50 per pair, at two motitheold | Variety. We have frequent intercourse with Cincin- 
X Pigs oe 95s.00 per par, Sole.’ nati, and could obtain from there more readily perhaps 


Sales for the most part were made to residents of N./ than any other place, if we could be informed to whom 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The | to apply. Respectfully yours, &c., 

The celebrated Durham bull, “ Lamartine,” was let to Indiana, 1852. " : Tomas Westen. 
Calvin Fletcher, Esq., of Indiana. Thus with “ Earl| Remarxs—Our friend is doubtless correct in the 


‘ : supposition that sterile plants were the cause of his 
Seaham,” that State has two of the best short-horn failure; for as has been frequently stated in this paper 


bulls in this country. | and other publications, it is necessary to use much care 
—__———_~-20-o—__—_ jin procuring plants to obtain pistillate or bearing varie- 


From Northwestern Illinois--Potato Bug. | ties ; but old and neglected beds are liable to be over- 
— |run with staminate or barren kinds; and only a few of 


Eprrors Omo Curtivator :—We have had a very | these should be planted in a row orbed by themselves 
backward spring here; we had frost as late as the 9th| a few feet distant from the others, to increase their 
of June, so as to see the effects of it on the corn for) fruitfulness. 
some days; since that we have had fine showers,! In regard to the varieties, Burr’s new Pine and 
which makes vegetation look very promising. Rival Hudson are perhaps as good as any; but the 

Wheat looks much better now than was expected,| Cincinnatians still adhere to their old Hudson for a 
although the appearance of rust is very certain. If} market fruit, and some give Hovey’s Seedling the 
you please, Messrs. Editors, you or some of your read-| preference for its fine size and color, though in flavor 
ers give a remedy for the potato bug, as the time will | it is inferior to the others, at least in this climate. 
soon be for them to commence their depredations. I|There are several other and newer varieties that 
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feel very much interested, as I havea good prospect at| have been favorably noticed about Cincinnati and 
present. I was advised by a friend a few days ago| elsewhere, but their character is not fully decided, and 
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the plants are dear as yet. Most of the kinds we have | mentation, the saccharine matter, so abundant in the 
named can be safely procured through any respectable juices of good grass, and so essential to some of the 
nurseryman or seedsman at Cincinnati, at prices |constituents of milk, is converted into alcohol and 
ranging from $1 to $3 per 100, according to the quali- carbonic acid, both of which rapidly escape, and would 
ty desired. An order (with money) addressed to Dr. |be useless to the animal if retained. A series of 
J. A. Warder, editor of the Western Horticultural |careful experiments has been made, which showed 
Review, would be placed in good hands ; and if itcan |the important fact, that a cow, thriving on 100 to 120 
be afforded, the addition of $3 for a year’s subscription | lbs. of grass per day, required nine pounds of barley 
to his excellent magazine will be found a good invest- | or malt in addition to this quantity, when converted 
ment. ‘The month of October we have found a good jinto hay. This is stated as illustrating a general 
time in this climate for setting strawberry plants, (if | principle, without assigning to it any definite or uni- 
not too dry,) then cover the beds slightly with tan or form ratio of deterioration, which varies with every 
chip earth in winter. Early in the spring isalso a good | variety of grass, and the period and manner of curing. 
time. We shall speak of varieties of strawberries; Time FOR CUTTING AND MODE OF CURING CLOVER.— 
again before long.—Ep. Clover should be cut */ter having fully blossomed and 
: see _ assumed a brownisii hue. By close cutting, more for- 
Chapter on Haymaking. age is secured, and the clover afterwards springs up 
Time For cuTtinc Grass.—This must depend on more rapidly and evenly. The swath, unless very 
the kinds of grass cultivated. We have seen that heavy, ought never to be stirred open, but allowed to 
Timothy affords nearly double the quantity of nutri- wilt on the top. It may then be carefully turned 
ment, if cut after the seed is formed, instead of while over, and when thus partially cured, placed in high 
in flower, and it is then much more relished by horses slender cocks, and remain till sufficiently dry to re- 
and a portion of the stock. Timothy, therefore, move into the barn. Those who are very careful in 
should never be cut for them until after the seed has curing their hay, provide cheap cotton covers, (tarpau- 
filled. The proper time for harvesting is between the lins are better) which are thrown over the cocks 
milk and dough state, when it will nearly ripen after when exposed to the rain, the corners of which are 
cutting. Orchard grass, on the other hand, although weighted, to prevent being blown up by the wind. 
possessing two-sevenths more nutritive value for hay The long exposure of clover to the weather, when 
in the seed, yet as it is more tender, and much prefer- thus cured, renders this precaution peculiarly desirable. 
red by stock, when cut in flower, and as it continues The clover may be housed in a much greener state, 
to grow rapidly afterwards, should always be cut at by spreading evenly over it in the mow, from ten to 
that time. Even a few days will make an important twenty quarts of salt per ton. Some add a bushel, 
difference in the value of grass, when cut for hay. but this is more than is either necessary for the clover 
The kind of grass, and the stock to which it is to be or judicious for the stock consuming it; as the purga- 
fed, cannot, therefore, be too closely noted, to detect tive effects of too much salt induce a wasteful con- 
the precise moment when the grass will best subserve sumption of the forage. A mixture of dry straw with 
the purpose for which it is intended. the clover, by absorbing its juices, answers the same 
Curing Grass.—Many farmers do not consider the purpose, while it materially improves the flavor of 
scorching effects of our cloudless July suns, and the the straw for fodder.—Alen’s Farm Book. 


consequence is that hay is too much dried in this coun- 
uy. Unless the grass be very thick and heavy, it will | 
generally cure sufficiently, when exposed in the swath 


-7ec - 
The Natural Bee-Hive. 
Frrexp Eprrors:—I thought I would give you 





for two days. |By leaving grass in the swath over some of my views on the management of the Honey 


night a large surface is exposed to dew, and, conse-| Bee, as I have had some experience in the business. 
quently, to serious injury. We should advise to cut I manage to keep them out of Patent Bee-Hives, now, 
grass only in fair weather, shake it out the same day, since the Bee-moth has destroyed all that I had in 
and put in cock before night.—Eps.O.Cutt.] When them. The best hive that ever was used I believe 
shook or stirred out, it should not remain in this con- was a piece ot a hollow tree or “ Bee-gum,” as some 
dition beyond the first day, or it will thus lose much of | cali it. It is the most natural hive to the bee.— 
its nutritive juices ; nor should dew or rain be permit-, The way to construct the hive is to bore holes about 
ted to fall upon it, unless in cocks. [Just what we 10 inches below the top; put in two sticks crossing 
said above.—Eps.] It is better, after partially drying, each other in the center, then take two sticks of suit- 
to expose it for three or four days in this way, and as able lengths, say 2 inches wide, bore holes through 
soon as properly cured, place it under cover. It is a| one end of each. and slip them on the ends of one of 
good practice to salt hay when put up, as it is thus sticks that goes through the hive and then lay on the 
secured against damage from occasional greenness ; cover. Stand the two pieces up and bore holes thro’ 
and there is no waste of the salt, as it serves the the top of them, take the third stick, make tenants on 
double object, after curing the hay, of furnishing salt | each end, put them in the upright sticks across the 
to the cattle and the manure heap. top of the hive, leaving a space of one inch between 
There is a loss of available, nutritive matter, in the that and the cover, then take wedges and key on the 
ordinary mode of curing hay, which is obvious to every | cover and the hive is completed. 
careful feeder. This is conspicuously evident, inthe | In this way I find no difficulty in getting the honey, 
diminizhed quantity of milk yielded by cows, when’ there being no nails about the hive, all that I have to 
taken from the pasture and put upon the hay made | do is to shove out the keys, take off the cover, then 
from grass similar to that before consumed. To what commence at one side and take down to the sticks: in 
this difference is owing, is not yet fully ascertained ; | this way we can tell how much it will do to take. I 
but it is undoubtedly the result of several causes com-/ can get in this way considerable more honey in the 
bined. course of the season, than with caps or drawers. As 
The tender, succulent, grass, in the process of ex-| soon as the vacancy is made they commence to fill it 
cessive drying, is partially converted into woody fibre, up again ; empty a cap or drawer and they hardly ever 
a form, in some degree, equally removed from the nu- commence to fill it again—sometimes not at all. 
tritive properties of the green herbage, as slabs or Morrow County, 1852. Aaron BEneEDIct. 
saw dust trom the life-sustaining principles yielded by | _ 
fresh young boughs and twigs. When there is mis-| (7 Mr. Batenam has gone to attend the trial of 
management in the curing process, resulting in fer-| reapers, &c., at Springfield. Report in our next. 


> 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Tare Turrp ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND CATALOGUE 
of the “Female Medical College of Pennsylvania” 
has just reached us, and shows an increasing interest 
in that branch of study among females. Firry-rwo 
are now pursuing their medical studies there, and 
eight graduated at the last Commencement. The op- 
portunities for a thorough course of medical study are 
as good as at any other institution in the land, and we 
hope it will be abundantly patronized. The increasing 
number of able female lecturers on Physiology and 
Health will tend to rouse a deeper interest in this 
subject. 

.*.2.e7F 


Letter from Mrs. Tracy. 


Visit to Ireland. 
BrrmincuaM, April 29, 1852. 

Dear Nerces:—It seems like a long time since I 
wrote especially to you, and I have seen so much both 
in high life and low life, that I scarcely know where 
to commence. 

After my crusade about London, as a sort of Esquire 
to a Knight engaged in a holy war, that is, aiding by 
my efforts and countenance the formation of an Insti- 
tution hav'ng for its object the elevation of woman, 
through suitable labor and competent remuneration, I 
took a kind leave of my London friends, with the sad 
expectation of never seeing their faces more in this 
mortal state. But the evening of our parting gave 
birth to a League, which is to have for its object the 
elevation of woman, by giving her more educational 
advantages, opening the way to professional and other 
lucrative employments, and ultimately securing to 
them equal political rights. 
feel that it is in good hands, and by the blessing of 
God will prosper. 

From London I came to this Iron city, where the 
smoke of the forges continually ascends, and the click 


of the hammer perpetually sounds in one’s ears.| 


There is great wealth here, but it does not make the 
proud display that it does in other cities, for it is all at 
work producing more. The people are well employed, 
well compensated, and I would that I could say they 
were well educated and moral. But these last consid- 
erationsare not as favorable as the former. Still there 
is great good being done ¢ontinually. 

Some time since, a Quaker lady and her daughters 
opened a Sabbath School and a Monday evening 

chool, for the instruction of the poor working girls, 
and it has been attended with great good. Not only 
the unmarried, but several young wives and mothers, 
who felt the want of a little knowledge, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity and are making good 
progress in learning to read and write. I had the 
pleasure of giving them a few encouraging words 
through the politeness of Friend King, the Directress 
of the School. 

Finding that I could not leave for America for some 
weeks, I decided to go to Ireland to visit the relatives 
of some of my friends and acquaintances. Winds 
and waves seemed propitious. The Irish Sea lay be- 
fore us as we reached Liverpool hushed as a cradled 
infant. I embarked just before sunset, and such a 
night of starry glory I have seldom seen. Gem after 
gem broke from the blue above, and light after light 

on the blue beneath. So calm, so heavenly, seem- 

the night, that one could not fail to recognize the 
hand of Him who calleth the hosts by name. 

Towards morning I looked out, and there was the 
crescent moon dipping her silvery horn in the deep, 
blue horizon towards the East, and faint hills like soft 
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This is a great step, and [| 


Vou. VITL 


shadows were seen in the distant West. The sun 
broke gloriously upon the waters, and as it rose to 
view it gilded the distant hill tops of Green Erin, now 
/seen more distinctly, and fell upon the white cottages 
that in the distance seemed nestling like doves to the 
promontories that on either hand guard the entrance 
to Dublin harbor, the Naples Bay of the North. It is 
said to be the second harbor in Europe for beauty, that 
of Naples only barely surpassing it. It is indeed a 
charming sight as you approach the city, which sits 
enthroned like a queen of the sea. Nocityin England 
shows to so find advantage as Dublin. Its principal 
streets are so broad, the architecture is so fine, and the 
situation of the city is so delightful, that one feels as 
though set down in fairy land, especially when you 
reach it in the early morning, with the sunshine re- 
flected from so many burnished windows. I spent 
three days in Dublin, though I had only intended to 
remain that number of hours. But I met such kind 
friends, and they showed me so much hospitality that 
I could not separate myself from them sooner. The 
women of Dublin are very beautiful, and the men 
seem to me to be surprisingly fine in their appearance. 
I did not meet with the squallid poverty which I anti 
cipated, nor with the appearance of degradation that 
I have often seen in English towns. But there is 
plenty of poverty and vice, no doubt, though it does 
not put on quite the form that it does in other lands. 
Still, limagine that I saw it in its sunniest aspect, 
just when spring trade gives employment, and when 
the laborers are needed in the fields. From Dublin] 
went to the North and visited the home of fairies and 
such like gentle folks, which I must defer till my next. 
H. M. T. 
oe 


Harmonies of Nature—Woman’s Duty to Herself. 





Suerrietp, May 25, 1852. 

My Dear Nieces:—Spring has come, fairly come, 
with all her wealth of blushing flowers, and budding 
' gems, the green hedges are out in their softest hues, 
the hawthorn is adding its white blossoms, and the li- 
lac its sweetest perfumes to charm the senses, and yet 
one sad-hearted wanderer often turns from all, and 
says, Give me the rudest home in the wild wood, with 
my own dear loved ones nestled to my bosom, and I 
would no more sigh for things purchased at so fearful 
|acost. But the Atlantic lifts up its billows between 

me and them, and a hand seems laid upon me when! 

would go, and holds me back. And kindly voices 
whisper words of friendship softly and tenderly, and 
eyes that a few weeks since had never gazed upon me, 

fill with tears when we talk of never again meeting 

inthis world. Ungrateful heart, I then say, be patient 

to fulfil the will of the Allwise Creator, and when 
| that is done, no barrier shall rise up between thee and 
| the cherished ones of thy soul. So I try too look out 
lovingly upon this old land of my fathers, to see what 
| of beauty, what of freshness is still springing up by 
| the foot-paths of the past. 

| Not all that we meet here is old and tottering, for 
| each year renews its flowers and its verdure, its fruit 
age and its cunning provision for the future in the 
concealed germ at the axle of every falling leaf. What 
a glorious resurrection is going on around us continu- 
ally. The old, worn-out form takes on a new and 
perhaps a higher life for its decomposition, and the 
falling petals have contributed to the vitalization of a 
germ that is toreproduce many of its kind. Truly and 
beautifully is it said, 

The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay, 
The greenest mosses cling. 





How much that we call evil, is only transition from 
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a lower to a higher state. Could we look through 
the secrets of nature, could we for a moment stand in 
her great laboratory and mark the chemical changes 
that are going on, the mutation of power wrought 
through such varied instrumentalities, and still the du- 
rability of matter, how weak and vain would all hu- 
man skill and research seem. 

But higher, grander still is the arcana of the moral 
and spiritual, and more magnificent the changes 
wrought by instrumentalities that to us seem most in- 
adequate. Nothing is more common than for us to 
undervalue our own individual efforts, and to think 
that mighty instrumentalities are needful to accom- 
plish the desired results. The tornado, the lightning, 
and the earthquake may work mightily, but what is 
the grandest effort ever made by one of these sublime 
agents, compared with the advent of spring. The 
gentle force of attraction which arrests and turns back 
the retrograde motion of the earth, lies at the founda- 
tion of this grand, physical resurrection. The sun 
shines upon the before frigid region, the snows melt, 
the ice unbinds its fetters, and over the soil where cold, 
sterile desolation stalked, the greenness of spring is 
spread out like a velvet carpet, and the bright flowers, 
like the written hymns of angels, lie where every 
wayfarer can learn the liturgy of heaven. Now though 
there are many subordinate powers at work, we see 
that all the primary preparation must rest on the fact 
that the earth was restored to polar harmony with the 
sun. That attained through the attractive forces con- 
cealed in the earth’s bosom, all else followed as the 
natural result, as so many effects of the first act of 
obedience to the first great law of harmony. Whata 
lesson this unfolds. How the angels must look upon 
these sublime effects uf physical forces, understanding 
as they must their deep, spiritual significance. When 
they see the fluctuation of our planet, and mark the 
destroying influences that want of harmonious polar- 
ity produces, and then witness the return of the wan- 
derer to its true relations, and the mighty results that 
follow, must they not see in it a beautiful lesson incul- 
cating heavenly obedience as well as giving them 
hope in the final triumph of moral harmony. 


It is true that the earth retains the germ of the fu-| 


ture plant, else it might remain ster.le, though rains 
descended, and the sunshine fell in golden gleams. 
But the seed would have lain dead without the sun and 
rain, and produced as drear a barrenness. 

So in the moral world. 


by the power of a high attraction. But that once 


prevailing, all the germs of our nature are harmoni-| 


ously brought forth and produce their appropriate fruit. 
Then what is the work of the true reformer? 


and show that one chain, and one only binds the whole 


universe of God to his throne, and keeps all circling 


there in harmonious order? 
In all your efforts, my dear Nieces, and I am sure 


they will be many, for the advancement of your own) 
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Drear, dark, wintry is the’ 
soul that is not drawn to the great center of harmony | 


Is it | 
not to seek first of all the true polarity of the world?, 
to point out the natural order of harmony in all things, 
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your 


world, and great things are justly demanded at 
hands. 

Here the work is but just begun. The first faint 
blush of spring is indeed visible, but hardly has it sof- 
tened the polar snows that seem to lie around. Wo- 
man is too often untrue to herself, and nothing with- 
out will restore harmony. But there is hope, though 
its rainbow tints are yet faintly limned along the sky. 
But your deeds wiil be reproduced here, though the 
seeds may germinate long before they break forth into 
strength and beauty. 

Yours, affectionately, H. M. T. 


- - 7+2eoe + 


A Plea for the Garden. 


Mrs. Batenam:—The package of flower seeds, also 
the kind letter which followed a few days after, came 
safely to hand. The seeds are equally distributed 
among the subscribers, whose names I sent you. It 
seemed too selfish to monopolize them all myself, when 
[ should take as much pleasure in seeing them grow 
finely in a neighbor’s garden as my own; and perhaps. 
some of us may be unfortunate in the culture; and 
then the more fortunate will divide with those who are 
less so, and thus increase each others’ happiness with 
out diminishing our own. I do hope this distribution 
of seeds both vegetable and floral, will give a new 
impetus to horticulture among our rural population. 
All admit the deficiency, and yet the plea, “ want of 
time,” is on every tongue. “ Where there is a will 
there is a way,” is a homely old adage, but an almost 
universal truth; at least the exceptions only prove the 
rule. A half hour before breakfast, when one feels 
fresh and vigorous as the plants which are sparkling 
with dew-drops; a few spare hours when one piece of 
labor is accomplished, and another is not to be com 
menced until the morrow, or the oft recurring leisure 
after tea may be delightfully employed if the heart is 
only interested in it. But I imagine, dear Editress, 
some of your readers are already beginning to chide 
| me; inquiring what this has to do with the housewife’s 

department! Surely delving in the garden must be 
| done by the stronger sex. It is true, we must depend 
/upon them for the rougher portions of labor; but we 
can evince that we appreciate efforts by encouraging 
words; and when the esculents are sufficiently matured 
for cooking, we can tax our skill in bringing them to 
the table in the greatest possible perfection; and 
when the household are enjoying them with a keen 
relish we can remind them how much a liberal and 
varied supply of garden vegetables adds to the health 
and comfort of a family, and how important they are 
to keep up a variety where markets are not within 
reach. We can also prepare a good supply of little 
sacks labeled for seeds, that they may be ready for 
the coming year. And most of us can do even more 
than this. We know that farmers, especially during 
the early part of the season, find their hands full of 
| labor; one piece of work presses upon another, in 
rapid succession. By economising our time, and dis- 
pensing withsome merely fictitious necessities, we can 








natures, first seek out this law of harmony, and then! we not spare an hour or more of the day when the 
all will follow in accordance with the laws of your| heat of the sun is not too intense, in dressing the 
being, and in most perfect accord with all around. _| borders, weeding the beds, transplanting, &c., and 

Why the struggles of the soul upward, the first) especially not forgetting the raspberries and strawber- 
effort to attract to jtself those elements that harmon-| ries. Those who have enjoyed these fruits in perfec- 
ize with the laws of its own nature, but to develop a| tion from their own gardens will not probably let them 
higher and more glorious lifet Through the darkness | die out for the want of culture. A nice dish of straw- 
of earth, the gloom of its burial, the little germ finds! berries and cream—that is, cream such as is found in 
its way fearlessly to the light of day, and to the joys} farmers’ houses, with sweet bread and golden butter; 
of a new and higher existence. So should your own! what better can we desire for ourselves, or most hon- 
natures rise to their destined power and beauty. The) ored guest? A writer in the last Cultivator, speaking 
sun of truth is looking down upon you, for the attrac-| of the feebleness of woman, attributes it in a great 
tive forces have brought back your moral sphere to a| measure to too much confinement within doors. She 
tuer polarity than that previously attained by the! is undoubtedly right. We need the stimulus of light 
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and air as well as the plants; so let us repair to the 
garden: here at each inspiration we can drink in large 
draughts of the pure atmosphere upon a fine spring 
morning; and I doubt not shall return to the house 
with the tints of the rose freshly painted upon our 
cheeks, and our hearts much lighter, having thrown 
each despondent thought to the winds. Those of us 
who have but little time, and household plants of price- 
less value to look after, can take them to the yardand 
garden with us, to enjoy the air and sunshine also: 
their little hearts will swell with delight, and theirtiny 
fingers can be turned to useful purposes. We can 
tell them of the peculiarities of the different genera 
of plants, analyze sweet blossoms with them, and thus 
the first lessons of botany may be spoken in words of 
love over a bed of flowers. Their innate perception 
and love of the beautiful, will open an avenue to their 
hearts, and we can impress upon them as upon an in- 
effaceable tablet, the truth that creative power and 
wisdom are as truly displayed in the delicate shading 
of the frailest flower, as in the more magnificent pro- 
portions of the lordly oak. Thanks to our Father, 
that while briers and thorns are the fruit of the curse, 
often reminding us of our fallen state, He hath in His 
love given us flowers to lead our thoughts up to that 
better Paradise, where may we all at last enter to go 
no more out. ZELIA. 





ee 


Letter from Gertrude to the Cultivator Cousins. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam: Allowme to express to Aunt 
Fanny and others, my gratitude for the many kind and 
instructive lessons of counsel and advice they have 
given us, and to speak aword of sympathy and encour- 
agement to my cousins of the Cultivator. 

Dear Cousins—dear because we havea common in- 
terest, and [ hope a unity of thought and action, let 
us not, while our mothers and aunts are exerting them- 
selves to open the prison doors of thought and action 
for our sex, ourselves remain inactive, or worse, per- 
suade ourselves that a wordy sentimentality is all that 
is required of us in this “day of action.” And, too, 
should we not feel a higher sense of obligation to- 
ward them from the disinterestedness of their motives, | 
inasmuch as their labors will be for the future ; they 
sow the seed, but it will be mainly the privilege of af- 
ter generations to reap the harvest. 

The work of reformation and elevation is commenc- 
ed, because public notice is secured, and the superiori- 
ty of mind, and the culture of heart and soul compar- 
ed with the dross of earth’s goods, and the true rela- 
tions of the sexes to each other, are beginning to be 
viewed in a manner somewhat approaching that which 
was intended by the great Author of all. Our moth- 
ers have nobly lent their aid, the car of emancipation 
is started, and its course is surely onward, though slow 
and feeble from the many impediments in its way. 
Shall we not endeavor to remove some of these ob- 
structions, though we may yet be tooinexperienced to 
be very efficient? Our brothers, friends, associates | 
will soon be placed at the helm of the ship of State ; | 
may we not by exerting and cultivating the powers of | 
intelligence with which it has pleased our Creator to 
endow us, inspire them with a more just appreciation 
of the female character, moral and intellectual, of the 
energy of mind, and the strength and integrity of pur- 
pose inately ours to an extent equal with themselves; 
and thus while we are preparing ourselves to come be- 
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fore the “ Lord of the Vineyard,” we may teach them 
that they have naught to fear from the oft paraded 
“ fickleness” and “incapacity of woman,” should she 
be placed upon an equality with them in those matters 
of such momentous importance in their bearing upon 
our present and eternal welfare. Nay, more, teach 
them by the only efficient means—genuine worth on 





Vou. VIII, 


our part—to regard with equality of respect, our opin- 
ions, counsel, and advice. 

Think you if they respected their mothers and 
sisters as much for their mental endowments and depth 
of thought, as for affection and love, and as the ‘ guar- 
dians of their wardrobe, they would look with so much 
distrust and jealousy upon the growing influence of 
woman in the affairs of Stute, and the councils or the 
nation? Oh! my sisters, this is a part of the work 
where we can labor, and let us awake to the importance 
of doing with our might what we find to do, and so 
strive to improve this, the morning of our existence, 
that in after years when the noonday’s brighness glad- 
dens our paths, or when the meridian splendors of 
life’s sunlight deepens into the calm twilight, we may 
not sorrow, in reviewing the past, over the neglected 
opportunies for good, and unheeded gems of untold val- 
ue that strewed youth’s pathway. GERTRUDE. 

Montgomery county, 1852. 

annie ee ee ; 
French Methods of Cooking Vegetables. 

Summer vegetables are generally quite abundant 
and fine this season, and we would suggest to our 
housekeeping readers that they take some pains to dis 
cover the best methods of cooking and preparing veg- 
etable dishes for the table, so as to encourage a more 
general attention to the culture of garden vegetables 
by farmers. The following receipts, mostly copied 
from Miss Leslie’s French Cookery, may be of service 
to some of our readers :—Ep. 


Srewep Peas. —Take two quarts of green peas ; 
put them into a stew-pan with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a bunch of parsley, and the heart of a fine let- 
tuce cut in pieces, a bunch of mint. three or four lumps 
of sugar, some salt and pepper, anda very little water. 
Stir all together, set it on the coals and let it stew 
gently for an hour or an hour anda half. Having 
taken out the parsley, add a piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; and stir in the yolks of two eggs just before you 
send it to the table. 

You may, if you choose, put in the lettuce without 
cutting it in pieces ; tie it up with the bunch of parsley 
and two onions, and withdraw the whole before you 
dish the peas. Serve up the lettuce in another dish. 


Srewep Carrots.—Scrape and wash your carrots. 
Scald them in boiling water; then drain them, and 
cut them inte long slips. Stew them in milk or 
cream, with a little salt, pepper and chopped parsley. 
When done, take them out, stir into the sauce the 
yolks of one or two eggs, and little sugar, and pour it 
over the carrots. 

Stewep Beets.—Boil some beets. Then peel 
and cut them into slices. Stew them for a quarter of 
an hour with a piece of butter rolled in flour, some 
onion and parsley chopped fine, a little vinegar, salt 
and pepper, and a clove or garlic. 


Srewep Cassace.—Having washed your cabbage, 
cut it in four, and throw it into boiling water with some 
salt. When it has boiled quite tender, take it up, 
squeeze out the water, and put the cabbage to drain. 
Then lay it in a stew-pan with butter, salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, a spoonful of flour, and a half pint of cream. 
Stew it a quarter of an hour, and pour the sauce over 
it when you send it to the table. 

Caulifiowers may be stewed in the same manner. 


Stewep Beans.—Put intoa stew-pan some parsley 
and small onions chopped fine, and a large piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Add a little water. Stir all 
together, and put in as many beans as will fill a quart 
measure when strung and cut small; having first 
soaked them a quarter of an hour incold water. Let 
them stew gently on hot coals till quite tender. Just 


‘before you serve them up, stirin the yolks of two eggs. 
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Preserving Fruits without Sugar. | —— ep UR AR CA et Tr sessilis 
‘ imported several cows and heifers of the celebrated Prin- 
At the N. Y. State Fair at Rochester last fall, we) I cess ‘Tribe of Shorthorn Durham Cattle, bred by and from che 
saw exhibited thirteen bottles of fruits so preserved by | one = ny > nae, England. 7 F is unequaled tu 
bo : : poe -.. | Eng or America, for style, quality and milk. 
Wm. R. Smith, of Wayne county, viz : five of cherries, | In connection with Col. Sherwood, | imported the prize bul! Third 
two of peaches, one of strawberries, three of different, Dube of Cambridge, (5,941,) bred by the jotinguioned breeder Tho- 
* et , . mas Bates, of England, and got by his famous prize bull, Duke o 
varieties of currants, one of blackberries, and one of| Yornnmberland.(1,940.) We aly imported from Mr. Stephenson, 
plums. They were examined by a committee, and | the Princess prize bull, Earl of Seaham (10,181). I have also import- 
found of fine flavor ; and the committee expressed the | ed Princess 1, Princess Il, Princess III, Princess IV, Princess V, and 
as . fruit in thi ner | the bulls Wolviston and Earl Vane, all of the Princess ‘Tribe, and 
opinion that the art of preserving fruit in is man bred by Mr. Stephenson. I also imported the cow Waterloo V, bred 
is practicable and valuable, and that the fruit, when by Mr. ~~ ot by ble prise ball Deke of Rorthumberiand, ond of 
¥ — " . e same family as Thir uke of Cambridge. ! also purchased o 
carefully put up, can be made to keep as long as may | mr. Ramsay, the cow Wildeyes V, bred by Mr Bates, and bought by 
be desirable. Mr. Rameay at the sale of Mr Bates’ cattle, in England, in 1850. 
° s . I am now breeding these imported cows and heifers, to the import- 
§ g P ’ po 
The method of preserving them 18 thus given to the ed prize bulls, Third Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Seaham, ard Vane 
New York State Society by Mr. Smith: Tempest; also to Woiviston and Ear! Vane. I can supply breeder- 
They are preserved by placing the bottles, filled wth ball calves out of these cows and helfers, got by these imported 
. . . - ulls, 0 rea or roan color as may oe preterved. 
with the fruit, in cold water, and raising the tempera-| ‘The Third Duke of Cambridge won the first prize for Durbam bulle 
ture to the boiling point as quickly as posssible ; then | at the show of the New Tork State Agricultural Society, at Syrecun, 
. ° baie sant in 1¢49, beating among others, three bulls of Mr. George Vail’s, (o 
cork and seal the bottles immediately. Some varieties Troy,) breeding, including BuzNa Vista. He also won the first prize 
of fruit will not fill the bottle with their own juice— for Durham bulls at the show of the same Society, at Albany, in 
1 d with boiling water and corked as 1850. beating among others, Mr. George Vail’s bull Meron. (Meteor 
these must be fille th bo 5 . Ps by Mr. Vail’s imported Bates’ bull Wellington—dam, Mr. Vail’s im- 
before mentioned, after the surrounding water boils. | ported cow Duchesa) 
: — - Earl of Seaham won the first prize for two year-vld Durham bulls 








‘ WV ENTION | at the show of the same society at Albany, in 1850, beating Mr. Geo, 
STATE POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION, Vail’s bulls Fortune and Ecripse. Seaham won the first prize for 
At Cotumsus, AuGusT 31, 1852. | Durham bulls of all ages two years and over, at the show of the 


a , , American Institute in New York, in 1850. Seaham also won the first 
AS to a Resolution adopted by the Ohio State prize for Durham bulls at the show of the New York State Agricul 
Pomological Convention, held at Columbus, December, | tural Society at Rochester, in 1851, beating Mr. Lewis G Morris’ prize 


1849, itis the duty of the undersigned to make the call for the | bull Lamagrine, and many others. 

next session; Therefore, in pursuance of such duty and after) Princess II, won the first prize for yearling Durham heifers at the 

correspondence with gentlemen in various pm of the State,| Show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, in 

we hereby request all persons interested in the subject of fruit pes beating Mr. Chapman's Fashion from Mr. Vail's herd. Princess 
| to assemble at the City of Columbus, on Tuesday also won the first prize for two year olds at the show of the same 

th “> g dag f August next y , ~*| Society at Albany, in 1850, beating, among others, Mr. George Vails 
e 3ist day o xt. 


‘ ; , : r r two heiters, Hilpa 2d (got by Mr. Vail’s imported Wellington, opt of 
It is desired that not only will fruit-growers bring specimens his imported cow Hilpa,) and Eunice 4th. 


of fruit, ripe at the time for exhibition and comparison, butthat Princess I, is the dam of Col. Sherwood’s prize bull Vane Tempest. 
they will also bring with them notes and observations relative | At the show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Albany, 
to varieties ripening at the same seasons. Fruit intended for aig = aes oo ae 4 ons aan ee 
ibiti j i | ’ ol, a le t 28, 
exhibition, or eo pry te wre rg: Sct weer ye - beating in both iastaneun Mr. Vail’s bull Kirkleavington (got by Mr. 
attend aeons ee ve arected to the care o er ATE-| Vail's imported Wellington, out of imported Lady Barrington). Of 
Ham, Columbus. A. H. ERNST, President. | these imported cows and heifers, Princess 1] has alone been shown. 
J. A. WARDER, Secretaries | Wolviston and Earl Vane have not been exhibited. 
F. R. Evxiott, : ; | _ Third Duke of Cambridge is the only bull now in America bred by 
ee a | the celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, England, and is the 
NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND | best bull ever brought to America from Mr. Bates’ herd. 
SEED E ' Wolviston is brother to Earl of Dublin, bred by Mr. Stephenson, 
B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, Warer Street, New York, | that is now let at a high price, to that celebrated breeder, Sir Charlee 
A. have constantly on hand the most extensive assortment of the | Knightley, Leicestershire, England. Earl Vane, now a yearling, is 
best and latest improved Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, | brother to Vane Tempest. 
and Field and Garden Seeds, ever offered for sale in the United States; | Breeders desiring the blood of Mr. Bates’ herd, can nowhere else 
embracing every Implement, Machine or Seed desirable for the | in America, than from Third Duke of Cambridge, “ procure it with 
Planter, Farmer or Gardener. Also,|Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, | such high characteristics of style, quality, symmetry and substance.” 
Plaster, &c. | Breeders buying bulls of the Princess Tribe, will get those which 
June 15, 1852. | are superior to a/l other Shorthorn Durham Cattle. All Mr. Bates’ 


~~ | great leading prize animals winning at the great English shows, viz: 
PILKINGTON’S OR LUCK’S IMPROVED PATENT | Duke of Northumberland, Duchess 34th, Duchess 42d, Duchess 43d, 
SMUT MACHINE. | Cambridge Rose, &c., were got by Mr. Stephenson’s Princess Tribe 
HIS MACHINE has proved itself to be one of unrivaled excel- | bull, Belvedere, (1,706,) and he never got beaten when he showed the 
lence. It is warranted to answer every purpose of the most get of Belvedere 
complete and expensive machinery of screens, rubbing stones, fans,| As feeding beasts, no Tribe ever surpassed the Princess. Earl of 
&c., and will thoroughly clean the most smutty wheat. It is the best | Seaham in six months, March to September, 1851, made over 600 lbs. 
contrivance to take out chess, onions, and heavy grit, that has ever | growth. 
been used by millers. This machine is provided with self-acting oil| The Princess Tribe of Shorthorns is concededly the best milking 
foeders to the journals, and requires to be oiled but once a week. It | tribe of Durham cattle in England; all the cows of the tribe milk 
wholly does away with the small fan. It runs atthe rate of one thou- | capitally. Of the four which have dropped calves for me, all are very 
send revolutions per minute, requiring but little power. We have fine milkers. Princess I, at four years old, has given twenty-six 
sold a large number of these machines, and they have in every case | quarts a day, very rich miJk. And Princess IV, with her first calf, 
given entire satisiaction. Price, $60. A. B. ALLEN & CO., | has given twenty-two quarts a day. Col. Sherwood’s Red Rose of 
New York Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 Water st.,N. Y. | this tribe, four years old, getting grass only, madein thirty successive 
June 15 1852. — May and June, 1851, sixty pounds — pel one wy mee 
z | and forty-seven pounds and eleven ounces in ty successive daye 
USTRALIAN WHEAT—VERY SUPERIOR—The berry 0 | in hag. 1851, which was a period of great drouth. . 
this grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. Itprodu” | AMBROSE STEVENS, 
ces a greater average crop than any other variety now grown in New| June 1, 1852. Box 299, Post Office, New York City. 
York. Several years’ experience in its cultivation, proves thet it is|_ °° 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and as the stalk is large THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price $4 per | : ~ a 
bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Mediter-| THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: A TALE OF EXPIATION AND RE- 
ranean, Black Sea, &c. A. B. ALLEN & CO. DEMPTION. 
N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
o” € 
July 1, 1652. 160 G 191, Water ctven, New York. | Author of * The Deserted Wife; ‘Shannondale,’ ‘The Discarded daugh- 
— ter,’ 


WARDER & BROKAW. 


: A + | Such is the title of anew novelette, about being commenced in 
ANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, La-| The Saturday Evening Post, ot Philadelphia, by that gitted writer, 


gonda Mills, Springfield, Clark county,O. We make the fol-| Mrs.SournwortH. Single subscriptions $2 a year—4 copies $5—9 
lowing among other Tools, and warrant all to be of the best quality. | copies $10—21 copies $20. Specimen — sent gratis. Address, 
DE 








DENSMORE’S SELF-RAKING REAPER. | post-paid, 4 ACON & PETERSON. 
Densmore's Straw CUTTER, Ipr’s WHEEL CULTIVATOR, ; july 1—1t._ - Pate 0. 66, South Third St., P hiladelphia.— 


Dexano’s INDEPENDENT Rake, | Conn CULTIVATORS, aonnee se and S Store. 
Revotvine Horse Rakes, Wabash Aen n aeeken eed 
STEEL AND CAST PLOWS. No. 7 Purdue’s Block, Lafayette, Ind. 
Patterns improved, for Western use, from Martin's Premium Eagle | EALERS in all kinks of Farming Imp ts and q 
Piow. | Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
January 15th 1822—4t* and Agricultural Books, May 1, i852 —a. 
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THE MARKETS. 
On1o CuLtivatTor OrrFice, June 29, 18 
After a short season of activity, the markets are quiet again. 
At the East grain and provisions have slightly declined, es- 
pecially for low grades. Very little is bought for export, as 
latest foreign advices report prices too low for American trans- 
actions. Dairy products have also slightly declined in the 
West. Wool is doing better,sales ranging from 25 to 44c. 


New York, June 28.—Telegraphic despatch to the State | 


Journal says : State flour sold at $3,91@4 ; Ohio $4,04; Gen- 
esee $4.25 ; 2,500 bushels wheat sold at 97c. 30.000 bushels 
mixed corn sold at 59 to b0c; yellow 61. 500 bbls mess pork 
sold at $19,25 ; prime $16,75; 500 do beef at full priees. 500 
kegs lard at 10 1-2. Groceries dull. 

CINCINNATI, June 23,—Flour—good demand ; sales of 25,- 
000 bbls. at $3,30, $3.25 leading rate. Provisions remain firm, 
and the market presents no new feature — holders show little 
disposition tosell. Sugar and Molasses unchanged ; few sales. 
Sales of 500 bags of Coffee at 10 to 10 1-8 ; market drooping. 
Business generally very dull. 


CLEVELAND, June 28. Flour—True Democrat reports re 
ceipts for week at 1,580 bbis, Small sales firm at 83,44 to $3,- 
50. Sales of 95,000 bu. wheat, white 80 to 82c, Northern 73 
to 75. Corn dull at 41 to 42. Oats 33c. Fish—sales large. at 
an advance on price ; white ¢9 and $5, pickerel $7,75 to 8.— 
Butter 11 to 12 for fresh firkin Cheese 5 1-2to6 1~2. Eggs 
10c. Wool—Receipts large and sales fair, demand good at 
30 to 40c. 

CoLtumsus.—Our markets present no new features of gener- 
al interest. Vegetables and Meats are supplied in great abun- 
dance and still at high rates. New potatoes are becoming 
quite common. Fruits—currants, goosberries, raspberries, cher- 
ries, blackberries, &c., in tolerable supply, and sold high. 


~~ KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 





VT.HE subscribers continue the business of receiving and 7 


Woo! on Commission. Several years’ experience, an extende 
acquaintance with manufacturers, and increased favilities for making 
advances on Wool, willenable them, it is believed, to give satisfaction 
to those who may favor them with consignments. 

All who desire it can have theirclips keptseparate. Their charges 
for receiving, sorting and selling wi'l be ONE AND A HALF CENTS PER 
POUND, and insurence at the rate of 25 cents on each $100 worth of 
Wool for each term of three months and under. 

H. BLANCHARD & CO. 

Kinderhook, N. Y., June 1, 1852 —4t-a-* 

TO THOSE WISHING TU PURUHASE GOVERN.- 

MENT LANDS, 

HAVE CONSTANTLY FOR SALE 160 acre, 80 acre, and 40 acre 

Land Warrants, guarantied genuine, which I will sell +s cheap as 

can be bought elsewhere. These warrants are assignable, and as 

ood as gold. 60 dollars can be saved on each quarter section by 
ayes warrents. G. F. LEWIS, 

Exchange Broker, under Merchants’ Bank, Cleveland, O. 

Cer! will pay cash, at all times, for Land Warrants. Those wish- 
ing to sell, will find it to their interest to see me before selling. 
une 1, 1852.—2t* 


BLOODED STOCK. 
HE celebrated horee Lone IsLanp, will stand this season in 
CuesTervILLe, Morrow Co, O , at $10 the season. His sire is 
nearly alli d to American Ec! pse, and his dam was sired by Andrew 
Jackson; his grand dam by old Duroc, thus combining the purest 
blood. He is a blood bay. 
Good pasturage will be provided for mares from a distance. 
Chesterville, Morrow Co., O. 


“*HAPGOOD MORGAN.” 

‘oy: above Morgan Horse is of the most approved pedigree, being 
sired by the Putnam Morgan, which was sired by Burbank Mor- 
gan, and he by the (riginal Morgan Horee. 

Harcoop Morean is over 16 hands high, and weighs over 1100 Ibs.; 
is of fine proportions, large bone and muscle, and of a beautiful bay 
colur. His action is not surpassed by any horse ia the country. He 
can trot a mile in three minutes without training. His colts are not 
excelled by any in the country, for strength, speed or beauty 

Hapcoop Morcan will stand the present season, at Granville and 
Lancaster. Terms, with insurance, $20. For particulars, as to time 
and places, see hand bills. T. J. CHITTENDEN, 

April, 1852. — tf 

WOOL MARKET. 
REAT efforts are now being made by speculators to reduce the 
price of Wool: we think that Farmers would do well to bold 
their Wool, or turn their attention to having it manufactured at the 
BEAVER CREEK PREMIUM WOOLEN FACTORY, 
where farmers can realize more for their Wool than to dispose of it 
in any other way. 

By reference to the liet of Premiums awarded at the late ‘tate Fa'r, 
Farmers will find that this establishment is unrivaled in the State. 
Having turned their attention entirely to manufacturing for farmers, 
they are prepared to offer greater inducements than any other estab- 
lishment, while the quality of their work is unquestioned. 

Those Premiam Lily White Blankets are as white and 
nice as ever ; and we will manufacture Wool into such, or any other 
kind of goods for an equa! one-half. 

Cuas. & Geo. Meneirt, 


For further particulars address, 
June 1, 1852. Alpha, Greene Co., Ohio, 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


DANIEL KETCHAM&CO, | 


Vor, Vill. 


GREAT SALE OF SHORTHORN CATTLE IN 1852. 
T HE Subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 
provements upon his farm, will sell, without reserve, bis entire 
herd of thorough bred, and high grade Shorthorn cattle, consistin 
ot upwerds of ONE HUNDRED head of @ows, Heiiers, Bul.s, 
Bull and Heifer Calves 
This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the subseri- 
| ber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particulwr view to 
| their milking quality, which he believes he has been succers/u! in de- 
| veloping to a degree not excelled in avy herd of cowe in the United 
| States. Ever since the yeer 1r34 he has been engaged in breeding 
| Shorthorns, in the belief that no cattle kept by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them in al! their qualities. as dary and feed- 
ing animals, and this belief has been fully contirmea by seventeen 
| years’ experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough-bred 
| stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been cuntinu- 
| ally added to, and improved by selections from the best imported 
| stock, and their immediat: descendants. During the years 1845, '46, 
jand ’47, the Shorthorn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Kirk- 
| leavington, Eng!and, was resorted to in the uee uf the imported bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Duke of Wellington, out 
of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess.) belonging to Mr. George Vail, 
ot Troy, N.w York, which bulls were hired ot Mr. Vail for ‘hree 
years, The avimais of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
| judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities to be equal to any 

other previously imoutels and that beliet is confirmed by the prices 
— during several years past, tor animals descend: d from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out venity, refer to the .ecent Shorthorn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheate 
and Lewis G, Morris, in which some of the highest priced animale 

| were immediatly descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivaled Cow, “Grace,” owned oy Messrs. Sherwood & Stevens, and 
probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in pages 
183 and 184, Vol. X, of the American Agriculturist, was bred by the 
subscriber ; and numerous animals in various parts of the United 
States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung from 
| his herd im years past, may be referred to. 
| In 1850, the imported Bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe of 
Shorthorns, (for pedigree of which eee (10, 152,) Vol. LX, of the En- 
| glish Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafe, of New 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John Ste- 
phenson of Wolveston, England, was purchased and introduced into 
this herd ; and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in calt to 
him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In the qual 
| ity of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, no bull 
ever imported into the United states can surpass the luke of Exe- 
ter. His own stock, in the hands of several! gentlemen in the State 
of New York, are cofidently referred to as evidence of his value. 
| Theherd now offered for sale will consist of about FIFTY thorough- 
breds, including co vs, heifers, and heifer calves; and probably TEN 
or TWELVE young bulls, and bu!) calves. The remainder, about fif 
in number, will comprise young cows—good, proved, mi|kers—| 
fers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull calves, from 
the best milking cows, ot high grade, Shorthorns, with an occasional 
dash of Devon blood intermixed—the best of useful, family cows. 

All the calves. or near!y all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bullied by him, (if he lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
tound in any animals whatever. 

The sale will be on the 18th August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbranc, at the Homestead farm of Gen. Van Renselaer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will be 
about ten days previous to the eale. 

Catalogues will be ready by 15th June, and forwarded to all post- 
paid applicants. 

For further psrticulars, inquiries may be made by letter, direvted 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & Co., New York. 

June 1, 1852. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Biack Rock, ¥, Y. 








SELF-RAKING REAPERS. 

HE SUBCRIBERS, who are thesole agents of the Patentee in the 

West, for the manufacture and sale of 

| DENMORE'S SELF-RAKING REAPER, 

| have still a small number unsold, which they wish farmers to call and 
examine, and be convinced they are the best Reapers offered 

WARDER & BROKAW. 

| Lagonda Mills, 1% miles N, E. from Springfield, O. 

} aie 


DEVON CATTLE. 
| [ AM breeding Devons largely, and poesess those of a superior 
character. In 1850 I imported a number from England, among 
| which three are bulls. These are all procured from the first breeders 
in Devonshire, England, viz: Mr. Quartley, Mr. Merson, and Mr. 
| Davy. These breeders are the most distinguished and the mvet sue- 
| cessful winners at the shows of the great National Agricultural 8o- 
ciety of Englend. 

In my herd are three cows, winners ot first prizes in their clasees 
at the shows of the New York State Agricultural Society and others, 
wwinovers of six firsi prizes at the shows of the American Institute, 

{ie the city ct New York, whose shows are open to all the United 
States. 

The milking quality of my Devon cows is equal to any in the world. 
Ihave more winners of first prizes than any breeder of Devons in 

| the United States. 

A part of my herd is at Batavia, Genesee county, New York, 40 
miles East of Buffalo, on the Railroad; and another part at North- 
Fast Centre, Duchess cuunty, New York, near Millerton Station, on 
the Harlaem Railroad, fifty miles from Albany, and ninety-five miles 

| from New York. Address, AMBROSE STEVENS, 
| June 1, 1852, Box 299 Post Office, New York City. 

















